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«Going Along.” The Brenner Pass. Botzen 
to Verona. 








stony barrier that shuts in 
Italy. The rail no longer 
serves, or, as we ought rather 
to say, does not yet serve, 
for at this end of the moun- 
tain range, as well as more 
westerly, where the boring 
of Mont Cenis is going on 
steadily, the locomotive will 
before long find a road. 
However, this is not the 
case at present, so horses 
must do the work. The 
luggage is securely packed 
behind, a bag or two kept 
out for the night to be 
spent in the pass, Courier 
Guelder takes the box, and 
away we go. There is 2 
good statue over some water 
in the road leaving Innsbruck, the 
more noticeable as most of the art 
seen in Tyrol is abominable. The 
interior of the churches is decorated in the 
most tawdry manner, and the coloured 
decorations externally of buildings on the 
road are sufficiently atrocious to keep the taste of 
the people where it now is, at zero. We take the 
Brenner pass, not because it is the most beautiful, 
for that is not the case, but for the sake of expedi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is much finer and more 
interesting than might be supposed from printed 
descriptions ; and as to the condition of the road, 
the statement in guide-books that this is bad cer- 
tainly does not apply now. The road is finely 
made, with built-up faces, where needed, to the 
ledge on which it runs, and good bridges over the 
streams. It is well kept, too, and protected with 
upright stones at the side. The landscape at first 
comprises fir-clad hills, and occasional towers of 
old castles, with wild bare crags behind, high up in 
the sky. The clouds are hanging about the sum- 
mits, reposing as they pass: there is snow in the 
crevices, and to these features must be added, as 
the accidents of the day, a lovely blue sky and 
powerful sun, Here and there are seen small 
mineral workings, the mouth covered, and débris 
around. After reaching Brenner, abouts 5,000 
feet above the sea, the road begins to descend. 
The village of Gossensass, close to the remains of 
@ robber castle, called, with “skinflint” sugges- 
tiveness, Raspen Stein, has a glacier at the back, 
with 
—— “Its rugged breakers, which put on 


The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment.’? 


Sterzing, a small town built by the miners, is a 
conglomeration of ugly houses, having a pathway 
beneath some of them, as in Chester. And after 
passing Sterzing, the Sterzinger flat brings us to 
Mittewald, literally the middle of the wood, and 
forty miles from Inusbruck, where, in a large, 
rambling, old-fashioned inn, “ The Post,” affording 
much better accommodation than its aspect on first 
entering promises, the night is passed. The situa- 
tion of the Inn is beautiful. The Kisack tumbles 
headlong past the house, over boulders, singing 
day and night in a voice almost too loud for 
light sleepers :— 

Srartoa cia 
The mountains are piled up around, and at the 
foot of some of them, on the other side of the 
stream, stands picturesquely the village church. 


Six o’clock in the morning sees us again oa the 
road,—and a charming road, for the most part, it 
is. Not far on comes into sight the fortress built 
by the Emperor of Austria, and called Frarzens- 
veste, commanding the several passes. It is an 
ugly heap and a disfigurement of nature: a little 
skill could have made it an adornment. At 
Brixen, the vines, heretofore like raspberry 
bushes, short and upright, are trained over 
trellis: and the buildings themselves begin to 
show achange. Very likely our reader recollects 
all this; still he will not object to be reminded of 
the pleasant feelings which on his first visit 
southward these indications raised. If it hap- 
pened some years ago, he found changes, too, in 
the costume; but these now-a-days are scarcely 
to be observed. Railways have ironed down the 
differences: a flower or a feather in the hat of 
the Tyrolese is the chief now observable. All the 
dresses seen between Hyde Park and the Prater 
might have come from the Minories for anything 
their appearance said to the contrary. 

While we have been gossiping we have reached 
a part of the road, just before arriving at Klausen, 
which is impassable. A storm a few nights before 
had brought down immense quantities of stone, 
no unusual occurrence in these districts, obstruct- 
ing the road and desolating the fields and vine- 
yards around. A gang of men, however, had been 
at work for some time, and soon a way was opened : 
not so soon will fertility be restored to the land 
on which the stones lie broad-cast. 

Between Klausen and Azwang the porphyritic 
mountains are magnificent in colour and form : 
masses fall into the river at their feet, increasing 
the picturesqueness of the scene, and the Castle 
of Confidence (Trostburg), is one of several large 
buildings crowning the heights. The valley of 
the Adige soon opens upon us; the view is more 
beautiful than ever, and then the carriage rattles 
into Botzen, a part of Tyrol, but the door of Italy. 
The bells were ringing when we went into 
Botzen: the bells were ringing when we went out 
of it, and they rang for the most part all the time 
we were there. Oh! those bells! The most ardent 
of campanologists, even our reverend friend of 
Clyst St. George, could say nothing for them. 
No one could sing there :— 


**Most musical and solemn, bringing back the 
olden times, 

With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melan- 
choly chimes.’’ 





It was simply bang, bang, bang; clang, clang, 
clang; from earliest light to latest night; and 
during storms, when people are nervous end 
frightened, they continue on from night éo light, 
to increase the nervousness and murder sleep. A 
Nuisances Removal Act for Botzen would be in- 
complete if it did not include the bells; and there 
are many other towns abroad to which such an 
Act should be made to apply. On the night we 
arrived a storm that had threatened all day burst 
in unmitigated fury over the Pass, throvgh 
which we had travelled dry and safe. The effect 
was wonderfully fine,—at a distance. 

The church has a stone spire of open work, and 
vari-coloured tiles on the roof. The porches are of 
Italian-Gothic,—the columns of one of them rest 
on sculptured lions. Within, the aisles which 
are wide, are of the same height as the nave. 
The body of the church belongs apparently to the 
fourteenth century. There is a curiously carved 
pulpit, with groups in the panels: and the stones 
of the church, both internally and externally, 
exhibit many masons’ marks, some of them peculiar : 
of these, however, in another place. 

The railway from Botzen (or as the Italians 
call it, Bolzano) to Verona runs in the valley 
of the Adige, the river accompanying it all 
the way. Soon we get the limestone moun- 
tains, on each side, somewhat close together, 
increasing strikingly the effect of their height. 
At Lavis station is seen a monstrously loag 
bridge, where the rollicking Avisio runs into 





the now quieter Adige. Trent is the first 


great place reached, where long sat a notable 
council, The Cathedral, parts dating from the 
eleventh century, churches, campanili, houses, and 
mulberry-trees, form a good view, the latter 
reminding the traveller of the extent of the silk 
trade hereabout. The mountains have lost their 
trees, but are partly covered with low shrubs and 
grass. Farther on, Roveredo and one or two 
remarkable defiles through the rocks might be 
spoken of; but we have been dallying, delighted, 
so long in the country, noting a castle now 
and then, and an occasional waterfall laughing 
out of the hill-side; here arid rocks, and there 
wild flowers, not very different from those at 
home,— 

** Stars of the ground, gay daughters of the air, 

That God hath given to make our rude world fair ; ” 
that we must put on the steam, and get at once 
to Verona and works of man. 

The approach to this city now is remarkably 
striking, the exigencies of a fortified town forcing 
the railroad to wind round it to find a spot where 
the entrance of the passengers may be permitted. 
Its very ancient walls, its modern forts, the noble 
amphitheatre, the numerous churches, San Z-none 
foremost amongst them, come into sight, and 
promise, what all who have been there will admit 
to be the case, that Verona, in which Shakspeare 
has given English men and women a vested in- 
terest, is full of all sorts of interest, whether to 
the soldier, the politician, the philanthropist, the 
architect, the antiquary, the poet; in short,—the 
human being. Never mind if you do go by 
mistake to the “ Colombe d@’Or,” aud it turn out 
dirty, or are even attacked unawares by insidious, 
insinuating mosquitoes, and find your hands and 
face powdered with itching spots. These will 
soon be things to be laughed at; but the memories 
brought away from Verona will last for ever, 
haunting the mind and lending grace to the after 
life. It leaves painful memories too, but even 
these are wholesome and may stir to good. Here 
more forcibly, perhaps, than elsewhere does a 
foreigner get to understand what is meant by 
Italy under Austrian domination. Fortifications 
of all kinds abound: on every hill around are de- 
tached forts; there are forty-two of them, many 
quite new; the population is called 60,000, and 
the Austrian soldiers in the neighbourhood num- 
ber 40,000! Oh! Italy, cradle of art and song, 
poor chastened one, thou art indeed— 

*‘ The land of beauty and cf bondage too; 

The land of untold glory and of shame; 

The land whence poets inspiration drew, 

And dower’d with all their never-dying fame, 

The land of death'ess memories which inflame 

The living with the hope of nobler days, 

When Liberty again his home shall claim, 

And win once more earth’s benison and praise, 

Once more be crown’d with green as well as faded bays.”” 

Soon may this good time come! But we are 
getting beyond our tether. Let us glance at 
something of what Verona has of the past. The 
Amphitheatre is kept in very good condition, 
and remains more complete internally than 
the Coliseum in Rome. It was probably built 
shortly before Trajan reigned; say, broadly, 100 
years after the birth of Christ, and has a 
diameter of 511 feet one way and 404 feet the 
other. The Coliseum is 615 feet one way and 
510 feet the other. The central arena at 
Verona is 262 feet by 146 feet. Arena, it will be 
remembered, means sand ; so that we see how the 
name came. There are forty-five ranges of seats, 
gradini ; seventy-two doors, two larger entrances, 
and sixty-four vomitoria. The gradini are in 
parts, 2 feet 3 inches wide and 1 foot 3 inches in 
height ; higher up, 1 foot 4 inches in height. The 
openings below show immense stones piled one upon 
another. One lintel is 12 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 2 feet in height. The seats and greater 
part of the structure are of marble; the arched 
passage-ways, of brick and rubble-work. Much of 
the masonry would seem to have been rusticated 
originaily. 

At a certain height up, one of the steps is nar- 
rower than the others. Mr. Woods, in his 





“Letters of an Architect,” points to this, and 
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says, “as it could not be used as a seat, the back 
of the seat immediately below would become a 
means of communication; it is uncertain, how- 
ever, whether this is anything more than a 
bungling restoration.” And in “ Murray,” where 
this observation is quoted, a note is added, signed 
P. C. H.—initials we ought to know—saying, 
“There can be little doubt that this narrow step 
is an imperfect restoration, as it is carried only 
half way round the amphitheatre.” In air that 
melted and under a sun that baked, we paced the 
roucd of the amphitheatre at this level, and can 
say that, however it may have been when these 
gentlemen wrote, the narrow step continues all 
round, and has all the aspect of intention. 

In the arena some of the underground arrange- 
ments have been cleared out, consisting of an 
open conduit, so to to speak, 9 feet 6 inches wide, 
and at this time about 8 feet deep, leading toa 
largesquare reservoiroccupying about the centre of 
the area. The top coping of the conduit on each 
side has square notches cut in it at short regular 
distances, perhaps to receive movable joists and 
flooring to cover it when not needed. The use 
made of these underground arrangements is not 
clearly understood. They were perhaps connected 
with water sports,—being a small naumachia, in 
short. Externally, the amphitheatre was in three 
well-proportioned stories of pilasters, and arches 
between them, but four compartments only of the 
outer enclosure remain three stories in height. 

In 1822, when the Emperor and other illus- 
trious persons were present, 60,000 persons, it is 
stated, were in the amphitheatre; but, in this case, 
they must have stood. The sitting room is for 
about 22,000. On the occasion of our visit the 
travelling performers of a circus occupied a small 
part of the arena, while 1,000 or 1,500 soldiers 
and country people looked on at an equestrian 
drama, with “ Cobourg ” combats to music from 
Astley’s, a few fireworks closing the business. The 
“poor” performers and their audience filled but 
a small portion of the vast area. Seated far off 
and high up, under the broad blue canopy of 
heaven alive with stars, so far that while the 
movements below could be seen, no noise could be 
heard, the scene was strangely exciting. Hadrian 
had looked on here; perhaps Trajan before him : 
and the place was even more a ruin than it is 
now when San Micheli and Paul Veronese, both 
born in the town, ran as boys about its precincts. 

The Porta dei Borsari, built not later than 
A.D. 265, in the time of the Emperor Gallienus 
(if Gallienus did not find it there, and incorporate 
it in his work), is a good piece of constraction 
though a poor work of art. It is of that character 
which culminated at Spalatro. Talking of con- 
struction, some will recall the bridge of the Old 
Castle, over the Adige here, which has an arch 
about 130 feet in span, and nearly 40 feet in 
height! The parapet has the forked brick 
battlements which are common in Verona. This 
bridge is attributed (doubtfully perhaps), to the 
year 1358, when the castle was completed by one 
of the Scaligers. The arches, three in number, 
are not pointed. 

We must pause, however, awhile; and before 
attacking a few of the forty churches, get some 
ice in the Piazza des Signori, where once those 
Scaligers lived, dominant in Verona. Here, seated 
amidst the old-world vestiges still presented, we 
may recall how,— 


‘* Two households, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean ;’’ 


and see in five minutes, amongst other things, 
how adroitly Shakspeare, who had never visited 
the place, but had a “ mind’s eye,” like Hamlet, 
hits one of its characteristics when he makes 
the nurse exclaim with emphasis, “Peter, my 
fan ;” for in Verona, when the weather is hot, as it 
was on the day to which we are referring, man, 
woman, and child, use the fluttering appliance. 
Each would gladly say, “ Peter, take my fan, and 
go before.” 


THE LATE MR. J. B. BUNNING, 
ARCHITECT. 


THE profession is suffering a succession of severe 
losses. We deeply regret to have to announce 
that Mr. Bunning is now added to the list. He 
died about noon on Monday last, at his house, No. 6, 
Gloucester-terrace, in the Regent’s Park. His 
state of health had been several times referred to 
in our pages, and mention made of the compelled 
cessation of his professional avocations. He never 
recovered after the first effects of his exertions in 
preparing for the reception of the future Princess 
of Wales, in March last : before the reception took 
place, he was laid prostrate; and he was never 
afterwards able to return to Guildhall. For some 
two or three years previously, his friends and 
assistants had noticed that his multifarious and 
arduous duties had produced an effect upon him in 
the commencement of a wasting or atrophy of his 
frame. On the occasion of the preparations re- 
ferred to, when the weather was cold and 
wet, he exposed himself much. Fatigue was 
increased by the difficulty of forcing a passage 
through the crowds that for several days 
covered the footways and roadway of the 
bridge, and streamed to the centre of attraction 
through the thoroughfares from all parts of 
London. At last, on one occasion, although he 
had been conducted by the police, who were 
in attendance upon him, he was so knocked 
about in getting through the crowd, that he was 
exhausted; and he sank down, and had to be 
taken from the Mansion House to his home. 
It may be truly said that he has been a victim 
to the bad organization of the City offices in 
the surveying and architectural department, as 
well as to that defective arrangement for traffic, 
of the streets of the City, which he had made so 
many efforts to get improved. His health, it 
was thought, would be restored by a sojourn on 
the Continent: he therefore procured leave of 
absence; and he was taken to Italy, and thence to 
Switzerland. But circumstances of climate or 
available residence, rendered change in each of 
these cases necessary ; and at length he had to be 
brought again homewards, resting awhile in Paris. 
Hemorrhage of the lungs, however, came on; and 
he was placed on a bed, and carried to London in 
September, but to die. He lingered, however, 
till Monday; and, in the interval, he sent in his 
resignation to the Common Council in the terms 
mentioned by us at the time. In place of grant- 
ing him, after the form of his request, such a 
pension, in just and kind consideration of his 
services, as the Council might deem right, and for 
so long as it might please God to spare his life, 
the Court passed a resolution requesting him to 
continue to hold his appointment until arrange- 
ments could be made for the due execution of the 
duties, the object being apparently to preserve to 
him his emoluments as long as possible. That his 
professional value, as well as his private worth, 
were appreciated by those who knew him best, 
it is needless to assert. Relief from labour, or 
sympathy, however, were alike too late; and we 
have now to afford the tribute to his memory, of 
some record of his life and works. His intellect 
indeed remained till the last. 

James Bunstone Bunning was born on the 6th 
of October, 1802; consequently at the time of his 
death, he had just entered upon the sixty-second 
year of his age. His place of birth is believed to 
have been London, where his father was a sur- 
veyor. Of his early education we can learn no 
more than that he left school at the age of thirteen 
or fourteen. There are somewhat opposite state- 
ments as to the manner of his professional educa- 
tion: but the sum of what he gained by the help 
of others was small ; and he certainly lacked many 
advantages as to the training for the formation of 
that artist-architect that many of his efforts, and 
his tastes and predilections in recent years, have 
shown he would have become. He went to his 
father’s office, but he seems also to have been 
articled to Mr. George Smith. To the latter, 
however, he was indebted only for some of 
that love of accuracy which he became pos- 
sessed with. His father died in 1819, which 
would be when James Bunstone Bunning was 
seventeen years of age or thereabouts. He may have 
been with Mr. Smith after that; but he could not 
have remained many years ; for, he began practice 
very early. He married in 1826, or when he was 
twenty-four years of age, and on the anniversary 
of his birth, Miss Basan, a lady born in the West 
Indies, of Italian parents. Her good qualities 
and admirable management contributed to his 
success. This lady survives, in sorrow. From 
that time, he worked at his profession with ardour 





and with increasing results, obtaining many 


———<—_= 
public appointments, which he retained till com. 
pelled to abandon them on being elected, twenty 
years ago, to his latest office in the City of 
London, one which is thought to have been leg 
productive, immediately, of emoluments, than the 
offices which he gave up. 

About the period of his marriage, he succeeded 
by great exertions, in obtaining the district sur. 
veyorship of Bethnal-green. He had some good 
friends; and through one of these he got the 
surveyorship tothe Foundling Hospitalestates, We 
are unable to follow the course of his avocations for 
ten years; but somewhere about 1835 or 1836, 
his design for the City of London School was 
selected in a competition; and the building wag 
erected under his superintendence, the schoo} 
being opened on the 2nd of February, 1837. Th's 
was six years and a half previous to his appoint. 
ment as City officer. The building is Gothic in 
style. He sent a design and model in the competi. 
tion for the Houses of Parliament ; and somewhat. 
later, in the case of the Royal Exchange competi. 
tion, he contributed a design. He had taken 
great interest in the Royal Humane Society, whose 
Receiving House in Hyde Park was erected from 
his drawings. In 1839, he was appointed Surveyor 
to the London Cemetery Company. He made 
considerable alterations inthe Highgate Cemetery, 
and subsequently laid out the Nunhead Cemetery, 
Peckham Rye, with ali the roads and approaches, 
About this time also, he was Surveyor to the 
Haberdashers’ Company, and built the Five Bells 
Hotel, together with the Railway Tavern, 
Hatcham-terrace, Albert-terrace, and many streets 
of houses at New Cross, all on the Company’s 
Estate. About 1840 to 1841, be was appointed 
surveyor to the London and County Bank. He 
erected and converted buildings for the branches 
of this bank, in many towns, Canterbury, Chat- 
ham, Brighton, and Leighton Buzzard being of 
the number. About the same time, he built the 
Bethnal-green Union Workhouse, which cost 
about 25,0007. Other appointments previously to 
his City office, were those of surveyor to the 
Thames Tunnel, and surveyor to the Victoria Life 
Office. Also he was architect to the Chelsea 
Waterworks. Amongst his latest works in his 
private capacity, were the towers, now cut down, 
and some part of the approaches, of the Hunger- 
ford Suspension Bridge, the work of the younger 
Brunel. He also built a mansion at Lellingstone 
Dayrell, in Buckinghamshire, and altered one in 
the Regent’s Park for the late Baron Vaughan. 

On the 23rd of September, 1843, Mr. Bunning 
was elected to the office of ‘ Clerk of the City’s 
Works,” Mr. Tite having been also a candidate. 
He was the twenty-first holder of the office, to 
which the first appointment was that of Edward 
Stone on the 21st of April, 1477. In 1847, the 
designation of the head of the office was changed 
to that of Architect. During the twenty years 
that Mr. Bunning held the appointment, he was 
called upon to design and carry into effect several 
most important buildings, involving an aggregate 
expenditure of more than three-quarters of a 
million, and to design numerous street improve- 
ments costing a million; and for which he made 
all the surveys and valuations, besides performing 
for the Corporation numerous other important 
duties, such as the attendance upon committees, 
and the management of the surveying and valua- 
tion business of the City lands, the, Bridge-House 
Estates, the Coal and Corn Exchange, and the 
Markets, as well as the supervision of the police 
stations. His completed buildings and street- 


‘improvements represent but a small part of the 


labour that he was called upon to furnish for the 
anaual sum that the Corporation allowed their 
officer in lieu of per-centage. ‘ 

In 1845, Mr. Bunning designed a street which 
was to pass from the west end of Cheapside to 
Carey-street. In 1846 he planned and surveyed 
the line of New Cannon-street. This street was 
completed and opened for traflic, after about eight 
years, that is in 1854. In connexion with the de- 
sign was that of a new street from Earl-street to 
the Mansion House. That improvement was only 
commenced; but it may be said to be now about 
to be completed, slightly altered, in the design of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Victoria- 
street, Clerkenwell, which, if we remember rightly, 
had been commenced by a Government commis: 
sion, was continued to Coppice-row, and opened in 
1855. Mr. Bunning also carried into effect many 
minor but important street improvements. Sach 
were the widening of Threadneedle-street in 1846, 
and the continuation of Tudor-street to White: 
friars Dock, in 1849. i 

In 1848, he made a design for raising - 
Holborn Valley. This project he again brough 





forward, in 1860, in connexion with central rail- 
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way-stations,which he proposed should occupy the 
sites arouund the valley, and also bein connexion 
with two new streets from the meat-market here- 
inafter mentioned, to Holborn. Last year, he 
made designs for considerable improvements in the 
streets about the Coal Exchange, involving a new 
street thence to the Monument, and he proposed 
to widen Thames-street from Billingsgate to St. 
Magnus’ Church. 

Giving the list of his buildings as nearly as we 
can, in their order:—The Coal Exchange was com- 
pleted in 1849; and it was opened on the 30th of 
October. There is great merit in the internal 
planning, if not also decorative design, of the 
rotunda. This feature of the plan has an iron 
and glass dome, and is 60 feet indiameter. The 
idea of the painted decorations illustrative of coal 
and the trade, was excellent: the execution only, 
by Sang, was not up to the idea. Of the 
external details, Italian in character, and indeed 
of some of the internal, where the roll-mould- 
ings take the form of ropes, the less now said 
the better. The City Prison, Holloway, of “ Cas- 
tellated Gothic” character, was completed at 
the beginning of October, 1852. It contains 436 
cells for male and female prisoners. In 1853, 
Billinzsgate Market in Lower Thames-street was 
completed ; and it was opened on October the 9th. 
Much praise was given to it at the time. The 
front next the river, in Italian style, of red brick 
and stone, and with a central campanile, is hardly 
fitted to the site. In the following year, on 
the 28th of March, was opened the building of 
the Freemasons’ Orphans’ Schools, at Brixton. 
It is also Italian, and red brick and 
stone, and is one of Bunning’s best works. 
His most important completed work, however, 
was the Metropolitan Cattle Market in Copen- 
hagen Fields, which was opened by the late 
Prince Consort on the 15th of June, 1855. This 
work was the result of much study in all the 
details, as those of water-supply, paving, rails, 
and whatever else. The buildings are Italian. A 
clock-tower in the centre, rises from a duodeca- 
gonal building, and is in height 100 feet. Mr. 
Bunning had previously made a design for re- 
modelling the market on the Smithfield site, or 
bordering it, at the time when the Corporation 
were desirous that the central position should be 
retained. This design was publicly exhibited in a 
model, Two courts of law in Guildhall were 
erected in 1856. Abont the year 1858, was com- 
menced the entire reconstruction of the interior 
of Newgate gaol ; the exterior, designed by George 
Dance in 1788, but since somewhat altered, being 
left untouched. The male side was first under- 
taken; and the work was continued on the female 
side in 1861. In 1858 were erected Rogers’s Alms- 
houses in Brixton, in “the Domestic Gothic 
style.” In the same style is the Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum for the City, now in course of erection at 
Stone, in Kent. 

Last year, Mr. Bunning made a design for an 
open timbered roof for Guildhall. The contract 
has been taken; but owing to the festivities 
of this year, it has not yet been carried into 
execution: the works are, however, in progress. 

The Corporation have not during the period of 
Mr. Bunning’s tenure of office, more than pre- 
viously, effected. the street improvements~that 
would have been worthy of the City of London, 
and in which the special skill of their architect 
might have immensely assisted them. But they 
have had some “ good intentions; ” and in designs 
that were not carried into execution, Mr. Bunning 
had plenty of work upon him. In September, 1855, 
he made a design, often referred to, for lodging- 
houses for the poor, to be erected on a portion 
of the vacant land in Victoria-street, Farringdon- 
street. Then, in 1857, in May, followed a design 
for converting’ the west wing of Farringdon 
Market into’ baths and wash-houses; and, in 

ober, one for converting it into a police 
station, In 1858, in November, there was a 
design for increasing the width of London Bridge 

Ya projecting footway on each side, to be sup- 
Ported by iron cantilevers, so carrying tle width 
of the bridge from 54 feet to 70 feet 6 inches. 
Tn February, 1860, there was a design for im- 
Proving the library and front of Guildhall. Lastly, 
there was the design for the meat-market, Smith- 
field, in 1861, to be in connexion with the Metro- 
Politan Railway. 

In addition to his other labours, however, Mr. 

unning was each year required to design and 
Terintend the fittings and decorations for the 

rd Mayor’s banquet in Guildhall, and for other 
wt tainments, excepting only the recent one 
} my the Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
d e City, and when Mr. Crace was allowed to 
®more than had been permitted to his prede- 
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cessor. Mr. Bunning’s decorations, contradistin- 
guished from these last, were essentially tempo- 
rary, and merely an artistic mode of concealment 
of unsightly and dirty walls, in a building which 
it was expected would soon require more complete 
and permanent reparation and beautification. So 
considered, they rightly received the praise of the 
newspapers; and the praise was unfairly with- 
drawn by the misplaced contrasting tone to 
which the journals veered round when the pre- 
sent, rather permanent, decorations were shown 
to them. An artist who has once done his best, 
of course cannot change every year ad infinitum, 
even producing merely novelty; but independently 
of the fact that Mr. Bunning’s decorations were 
correctly treated as temporary, they were made 
productive of some charming pieces of affect. 
Sculpture was often exceedingly well displayed, 
whether or not as it would have been by sculptors. 
Indeed, Mr. Bunning’s aim at the introduction of 
sculpture as a feature in architecture, was one of 
the points to be noted in the estimation of him as 
an architect ; and could he have been accorded 
more power of influence over art-work ia the 
City generally, we ourselves know well, that 
he would have striven to place the City in the 
arrangement of open spaces, and the erection 
of fountains, in rivalry with new Paris, He 
always returned from the French capita) with 
some results; and the writer of these lines has 
repeatedly come upon his traces in those establish- 
ments of practical decorators, and of dealers in art- 
manufactures, with which Paris abounds. Besides 
the decorations of the Lord Mayor’s banquets, 
this class of his works included those of the enter- 
tainment at which her Majesty was present on 
the 9th of July, 1851, that to the Emperor and 
Empress of the French on the 19th of April, 1855, 
and one to the King of Sardinia on the 4th of 
December of the same year, and of the Inter- 
national Exhibition Ball on the 17th of July, 1862. 
The arrangement of Temple Bar on the occasion of 
the Wellington Funeral, which was very remark- 


able, should also be added. Fresh in every one’s 
recollection, are the decorations of London Fridge, 
the Mansion House, and Temple Bar, and the 


seats along the south side of St. Paul’s, works 
which have been already alluded to as leading to 
his untimely end. It is sufficient here to sny that 
the effect of the decoration of London Bridge, 
has not, we believe, been surpassed on any recent 
occasion in any capital of Europe. 

Referring to his taste for sculpture, it should 
be added that he effected something towayds the 
object, long urged upon the Corporation and the 
City companies, of the expenditure of some of their 
resources on permanent works of high art, applied 
to the decoration of the halls. In 1851, he sug- 
gested that the sixteen niches in the Egyptian 
Hall of the Mansion House, should be filled with 
marble figures representing persons or events re- 
markable in our national history or poetry. He 
met with some opposition even at the hands of 
sculptors; and the average sum allotted, 700/. for 
each figure, was not deemed adequate. The sug- 
gestion has, however, to the credit of the Corpora- 
tion and all parties; been carried out. 

When. Mr: Bunning was first elected to the 
office for the City, he received a salary of 1,500/. 
ayear; but after paying out of that, expenses, the 
returns to him did not exceed 1,100/. The remu- 
neration was raised, however, as his labours and 
expenses increased. The salary became in 1847, 
2,000/., giving him 1,4007 net. In 1848 it_was 
2,500/.; and so it remained till 1851, wher. it was- 
made 3,500/.; the expenses, however, having so 
much increased that the net return to him was 
only about 2,5007. He may have received an 
occasional sum of 100/. or so, on extraordinary 
occasions; but his total net receipts were lately 
estimated by him as having been 32,000/., for 
which he had had to perform surveying and 
valuation work (above referred to as very 
heavy), and to design buildings costing a sum, 
the 5 per-centage upon which would alone have 
been 38,0007. at the least. 

He had no children ; and, though owing to the 
simplicity of his habits mainly, he has left a fair 
property after a most arduous and praiseworthy 
career. The great features of his character were 
his strict integrity, against which there has never 
been a suspicion of the reproach sometimes whis- 
pered, and unjustly often, against men in similar 
positions. He made himself independent by his 
labour; but his principles and rectitude would 
have kept him so: whilst he had the courtesy of 
manner which could be fostered by such circum- 
stances and conditions. 

As an artist, he was self-taught; and perhaps 
he may be said to have been lacking those 





special art acquirements, and that vigour as well 


~ ele 
as cultivation, which are never to be gained 96 well. gay 


as in youth. But he was one who conti in 
these matters, always educating himself.; Somes 
of his works have details that should not\bé‘ap- 
proved of; but those productions, in the artaréhi- ©. 
tectural, produced under an accumulation of ee 
different work, are not due monuments of 

real ability. 

Mr. Bunning was a fellow of the Institute of 
British Architects, and of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. As an antiquary, credit is due to him 
for the efforts he made successfully to preserve, 
below the Coal Exchange, the remains of a 
Roman building found there during the excava- 
tions. Mr. D. A. Cobbett, of Fenchurch-street,— 
to whom, as well as to Mr. Bunning’s principal 
assistant of late, Mr. Allen, and to his old and 
influential friend Mr. William Hawes, we are in- 
debted for some particulars,—was his pupil from 
the year 1836, and continued with him until the 
City appointment, and adds testimony to the fact 
of high qualifications from which he, the pupil, 
had the good fortune to be placed in the way of 
benefiting. 





IMPERFECT REPRINTS OF WALPOLE’S 
* ANECDOTES OF PAINTING, &c.”* 


A vERY happy judgment was passed at my 
father’s supper-table (the place at home where he 
most unbended to those he liked), and in my 
hearing, on Walpole and his well-known “ Anec- 
dotes.” The talk, at the time to which I refer, 
touched on the state of “ early art in England, and 
the light which the rolls and records of the king- 
dom throw on its condition.” The late Thomas 
Hudson Turner (whose work on “ Early Domestic 
Architecture in England,” and on “The Queen 
Eleanor and other Early English Household 
Expenses,” will preserve his name) was present : 
“Walpole” (said Turner) “though a pensioner of 
the Exchequer, had no acquaintance with the dusty 
records in the Tower; he drew his information 
entirely from Vertue’s notes, which he dressed up 
admirably, I admit, and white kid-glove handed, 
before a bastard Gothic window looking on a 
lovely lawn, and the silver Thames, or on a table 
placed near a blazing fire, in a perfumed room ; 
with, in short, all the advantages which literature 
requires, and wealth could at once supply.” 

This judgment I believe to be a true one. 
Never was the dry-as-dust industry of one man 
enriched and enlightened so happily, and turned | 
by admirable art to so successful an end, as Wal- 
pole’s purchase of Vertue’s memoranda of Vertue’s 
widow, was turned by the great letter-writer 
of Arlington-street and Strawberry-hill. Would 
that the MS. collections of Vertue’s friend, Wil- 
liam Oldys, made for the History of Dramatic 
Literature in England, had fallen into hands 
equally careful and equally competent. Would 
that Walpole could have been annotated by a 
Vertue! 

I now resume my notes on the éwo editions of 
“ Walpole’s Anecdotes,” published since Walpole’s 
death, by Mr. Dallaway and Mr. Wornum. 

Wornum, p. 18 (Lady Lucan). Mr. Wornum 
should have given us Walpole’s own note (Works, 
iii., 400) :-— 

“Margaret Smith, wife of Sir Charles Bing- 

ham, Baron Lucan; in Ireland.” 

Wornum, p. 19 (Lady Diana Beauclerc). Mr. 
Wornum should have given us Walpole’s own 
note (Works, iii. 400)':— 

“Eldest daughter of Charles Spencer second 
Duke of Marlborough; married, first, to 
Frederic St. John Viscount Bolingbroke, and 
afterwards to Topham Beauclere, only son of 
Lord Sidney Beauclerc.” 

Wornum, p. 19 (Mrs. Damer). Mr. Wornum 
should have given us Walpole’s own note (Works, 
iii., 400) :— 

“Only child of General Henry Seymour, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in 1782 and 1783, by Lady 
Caroline Campbell, Countess Dowager of 
Ailesbury. Mrs. Damer was widow of John 
Damer, eldest son of Joseph, Lord Milton.” 

Wornum, p. 700. Mr. Wornum has left out 
the following very important note by Walpole to 
the italicized words in his author’s text, “‘ The Art 
of creating Landscape” (Works, iii., 438) :— 

‘I have not been able to please myself with a 
single term that will express ground laid out 
on principles of natural picturesque beauty, 
in contradistinction to symmetrical gardens ; 
but I am very clear that the designer of 
modern improvements in landscape gardens 
(as I will call them, for want of a happier 
appellation) ought by no means to be con- 





* See p. 751, ante. 
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founded with the domestic called a gardener ; 
especially as a word presents itself which will 
distinguish the different provinces of design- 
ing a garden, and of superintending it when 
laid out. The latter will remain ¢he gardener, 
the projector I should propose to denominate 
a gardenist.” 
What do Sir Joseph Paxton and Dr. Lindley 
say to the suggestion in Walpole’s recovered 
note ? 
Wornum, p. 704 (Nollekens), Mr. Wornum has 
overlooked the following note of his author (Works, 
iii., 441) :-— 
“There is an account of the eldest son Joseph, 
the statuary, in the Huropean Magazine of 
June, 1788, p. 387.” 
Wornum, p. 709 (Samuel Scott), Add to the 
words “London Bridge” and “ Custom House,” 
in the text, the following note, omitted by Mr. 
Wornum (Works, iii., 445) :— 
“Tn the collection of Sir Edward Walpole, who 
had several of the best works of Scott, Lam- 
bert, Oram, and Wootton.” 
Wornun, p. 745 (Hogarth). Add to Mr. Wor- 
num’s Walpole’s Catalogue of Hogarth’s Works 
the following ten articles printed by Walpole 
(Works, iii, 471), but omitted by Walpole’s 
editor :— 
75. Rich’s Glory. ‘ 
76. Beggar’s Opera: doubtful. 
77. Scene in an opera. 
78. Orator Henley’s Chapel: doubtful. 
79, Aineas ina Storm: ditto. 
80. Wolfe’s Monument: very doubtful. 
81. Heads from the Cartoons: ditto. 
82. The Frolick ; a small copy of “ The Search- 
Night,” No, 35. 

83. Moses brought to Pharaoh’s Daughter: by 
Hogarth and Luke Sullivan. 

84, Boys drawing from Nature, Subscription- 
ticket to the above and “ Paul before 
Felix ;” a variation of No. 20. 

Wornum, p. 746 (“Views taken by Mr. Scott”). 
Add the following, omitted both by Dallaway and 
Wornum. I follow Walpole’s Works (iii. 
pp- 472-3) :— 


Additions since the former Edition. 


Small arms of Gamble: etched by Mr. Ireland. 
Ditto to “ Biographical Anecdotes :” ditto, 
Hogarth’s Cot: ditto. 

Hogarth’s crest: by Livesay. 

Copy of “The Rape of the Lock:” by Mr. 
Ireland. 

Arms for the Foundling Hospital: Livesay. 

Coat of arms with four terms; an impression 
from plate; different from No. 21, Class 1. 

Subscription ticket intended for Sigismunda : 
doubtful. 

Hogarth’s portrait. 

Thomas Pellet, M.D.: by Hall. 

Bullock, the comedian: ditto. 

Sir James Thornhill: by Mr. Ireland. 

Hogarth : ditto. 

Black Girl in Bed: copied by ditto. 

Variation of Orator Henley christening a 
Child: ditto. 

Shepherd Boy : ditto. 

The Politician: by Sherwin. 

A landscape: by Mr. Ireland. 

Jack in an Office: ditto. 

Characters who frequented Button’s Coffee- 
house ; four plates: ditto. 

Woman’s head, as Diana: ditto. 

Head of a black girl: ditto. 

Wornum, p. 749 (Zincke). To the passage in 
Walpole’s text relating to the fine specimens of 
Zincke in the collection of the Princess Amelia, 
add the following note from Walpole’s own text 
(Works, iii. 475) :— 

“There are ten,—two of the late king, as many 
of his queen; the Duke of Cumberland 
when a boy, and the five princesses his 
sisters. Princess Amelia had them newly 
set in two fine gilt frames and glasses, and 
gave them, in 1783, to the Prince of Wales.” 

To which I will add this query,—Where are 
they now? Zincke isso inimitable a master in 
little, that the whereabouts of his works deserves 
to be fully and accurately known. 

Wornum, p. 875 (Cecill the engraver), note 4. 
For one of Cecili’s works, read none. 

Wornum, p. 876. For Robert Walpole, read 
Robert Walker. Dallaway (v. 73) has the same 
error. 

Wornum, p. 877. A list of “ Additional 
Portraits” is given as Walpole’s, which it certainly 
is not. 

Wornum, p. 879. Similar error twice over. 

Wornum, p. 880. For “these volumes ” in 
Mr. Wornum’s text read “ this work.” 





Ibid., note 3. Here is an evident correction of 
Walpole’s text :—‘He ” [ Peacham], says Walpole, 
* wrote a little tract with some honour :” humour 
is the reading in Mr. Wornum’s, and no doubt 
correctly so. 

Wornum, p. 884 to p. 895 (“ Life of Hollar”). 
Mr. Dallaway’s “ Life of Hollar” is printed as 
Walpole’s—and very unlike it is to Walpole’s 
manner, 

Wornum, p. 895. In “ my first volume,” says 
Wornum for Walpole; in “ my second volume,” 
says Dallaway for Walpole; in “the preceding 
volume,” says Walpole for himself. 

Wornum, p. 896. Text a mass of confusion— 
part Walpole, part Mr. William Smith, of Lisle- 
street and Southwick-crescent, 

Wornum, p. 898 (“Reign of Charles the 
Second.” There is no such division in Walpole. 

Wornum, p. 901. “ Additional portraits” is 
assigned to Walpole and is not in Walpole. 

Wornum, pp. 916 and 917. More confusion 
and more omission. 

Wornum, p. 930. A motto from Quintilian is 
prefixed ostentatiously to the memoir of Evelyn 
It is notin Walpole. This interference with an 
author’s text is unpardonable. 

Wornum, p. 930. Five top lines of text in- 
serted. 

Wornum, p. 941. More matter inserted im- 
properly as text. 

Wornum, pp. 942-3. Same observation. 

Wornum, p. 953. Same observation, 

Wornum, p. 962. Add to note 7, Walpole’s 
own words (Works, iv., 100), ‘They have since 


‘| been sold separately.” 


Wornum, p. 963. A valuable piece of infor- 
mation communicated by Mr. W. Smith, late of 
Lisle-street, stuck into text. 

Wornum, p. 965 (Sir Nicholas Dorigny). Add 
to text “born in France” Walpole’s additional 
words, “at Paris in 1657.” 

I will not quit (nor did I intend quitting) my 
connected notes on Walpole’s “ Anecdotes,” more 
especially after what Mr. Wornum says by way of 
apology and defence of himself in the Builder of 
last week, without a few words in favour of the 
good service he has done his author. Some of 
Mr. Wornum’s notes are both new and useful. 
He chose, however, to forget, when he penned his 
note, p. 552, about Grinling Gibbons’s birthplace, 
that he was indebted for his information to the 
columns of the Jllustrated London News, and the 
courtesy of the writer in the News, viz., myself, 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND FINE 
ART SERIALS. 


Der Schweizer Holzstyl in seinin Cantonalen 
und Constructiven verschiedenheiten vergleichend 
dargestellt mit Holzbauten Deutschlands von 
Ernst Gladbach, Professor am Polytechnicum 
in Ziirich. Lieferung II. Darmstadt: Carl 
Koehler’s verlag. (Inhalt der Zweiten liefe- 
rung.) 1. Das Haase Hoefli bei Steinen, CII. 
2. Heuschoppen und Stallung in Fluelen, DIT. 
(obgleich dieses Blatt ein Farbendruck ist, so 
erhalten die verehrlichen subscribenten das- 
selbe doch nur als e infaches Blatt angerechnet.) 
3. Das hohe Haus zu Wolfenschiessen, EII. 
4, Dasselbe, EI 2. 6. Hauzthiire zu Hochsteig 
FIL. 4° Das Werk erschient in etwa 10— 
12 Lieferung zu 5 Tafeln mit Text und Holz- 
schnitten.—1. Farbendruck ziihlt fiir 2 schwarze 
Tafeln. Preis jeder lieferung: Rthl. 2, oder fl. 
3, 30 kr. rbl. > Alljiibrlich sollen 3 bis 
4 Lieferungen erscheinen. Die Subscribenten 
verpflichten sich zur Abrahme des Ganzen. 


From Darmstadt, in this publication we have 
shown, with a master’s hand, specimens of Me- 
dizeval Swiss design and construction. Unlike 
the work, by Professor Hochstetter, mentioned in 
our last, this is accompanied by descriptive letter- 
press, interspersed with details in woodcuts. 
Two numbers only have been published. The 
first contains four plates, besides the ornamental 
frontispiece ; the second five plates. 

As in our own country, the Swiss of the 
Middle Ages appear to have lavished the greatest 
care and labour and wealth upon the construction 
of their; dwellings. The first plate gives a view 
of the Manneberger Muhle, near Effretikon, in the 
canton of Zurich. A bracketed strut in this 
house is inscribed “ Ulric Bruzer, 1675.” The plan 
of this edifice may be called a quadrangular 
oblong, with two entrances into it—the principal 
one of which is on the west side, the inferior on 
the north. There are two entrances into the 
basement, one of which is large enough to admit 
avehicle; the second one is through the external 





flight of steps that leads to the landing in toons 


of the main entrance. There are no overhanging 
galleries here; but the rich and picturesque 
appearance it possesses is produced by the half. 
timbered work of which it is built. The rooms 
forming, as it were, the dwelling-place of the 
inhabitants, are distinguished on the exterior from 
those used as offices by richly-carved panelling, 
On the lower stories eight windows are only 
divided from one another by pilasters; imme. 
diately above these are eight panels correspondin 

in size to the windows; and above these, with 
intermediate carved mouldings and panellings 
five more windows, which, in their turn, are also 
surmounted by a tier of panelling. A vane rises 
from the apex of the roof. The half-timber work 
of the whole house is painted red, the shutters 
of offices green, the panelling just mentioned 
green picked out with white; the mouldings and 
elaborately perforated boards, boarding the outer 
jambs of the windows of the main part of the 
house, are coloured yellow. The details of the 
ornamentation are of an approximation to our 
Tudor style. This highly ornate fabric is sur. 
rounded by that invaluable adjunct to rural archi. 
tecture—picturesque scenery. We cannot but 
admire how the requisite conditions entailed by 
this mountain scenery and its attendant storms 
and avalanches were secured by the old inhabi- 
tants. First a solid and high basement of stone 
placed them high and dry above the frequent 
snows and occasional floods, and the wide-spread- 
ing roof kept their houses sheltered from torrents 
from above. The peculiar construction that was 
inevitable from these requirements, instead of 
being hidden, was ornamented, as by our own 
Medieval builders, 

The beauty to be obtained by ornamented con- 
struction in this style is particularly evident in two 
plates, showing a view, plan, and sections of an an- 
cient house near Fischenthal, known as Rossweisli, 
This is an oblong house, about twice the width of 
its length. The entrance divides it into two por- 
tions; that on the right hand, on entering, con- 
taining the superior apartments, that on the left 
the offices. An intersecting gable over the prin- 
cipal chambers breaks the otherwise long low- 
pitched roof. This gable has four crosses hanging 
from its double barge-boards, formed by horizontal 
and vertical pendants dovetailed together, and 
notched upon as many wall-plates, the extremi- 
ties of which are supported from below by braces 
having their front edges waved. There are three 
tiers of windows, marking as many stories, be- 
neath this gable. The lowest contains seven lights, 
grouped under two lintels. The lower half of each 
light is furnished with a wooden panel, with a 
lozenge-shaped moulding upon it, and the jambs 
are fringed with wavy and perforated boards, 
The lights of the second story consist of two win- 
dow-openings, with two lights under each lintel. 
These are also furnished with the lozenge orna- 
mented panelling and wavy boards fringing the 
jambs, The third story has four lights grouped 
under one lintel. These slightly project upon a 
corbel and blocks, and also possess the fringed and 
lozenged ornamentation uniform with those of the 
lower tiers. The basement here is exceptionally 
furnished with a double tier of window-panes 
placed close to the ground; but the ill effects 
likely to accrue from this arrangement are some- 
what modified by the presence of strong flap 
shutters furnished with stout hooks, rings, and 
fleur-de-lys hinges. The glazing of the three 
upper tiers consists of small circles of glass in 
leadwork, having much the effect produced by the 
patterns made by the bottoms of bottles ar- 
ranged in rows. The landing to the entrance to 
the house has wooden steps to it, and an orna- 
mental wooden balcony paling. 

“Das Hohe Haus zu Wolfenschiessen,” 1586, 
the subject of a plate in the second number of this 
work, is another admirable specimen of ancient 
Swiss architecture. This is a two-storied house, 
having two extra stories in a. high-pitched roof, 
the apex of which is hipped and surmounted with 
aspirelet. There are no galleries or balconies 
here; but the windows of every story are shel- 
tered by louvre or penthouse roofing supported 
on corbelled open brackets. And besides the 
fringed window-jambs, further ornament is ob- 
tained over the lintels of the lower story by 
floriated pediments in low relief. The front of 
the parapet round the landing of the entrance has 
a dial upon it, and vines are trailed up this side 0 
the house. Beneath one of the windows on the 
lower story are two shelves, with. wavy-faced 
brackets, on which ten bee-hives and their busy 
tenants are basking. There are openings into ms 
stone basement here; but they are small an 
deeply recessed: between two of them on the prin- 
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cipal front is a small niche with a figure in it, and a 
second sundial. A plate of a house near Steinen, 
on which vines are trailing and festooning, shows 
us the more modest abode of the peasant. This 
consists of but one story, with an attic in the apex 
of the roof. The roof in this is, like some of the 
examples mentioned, dotted with large, heavy 
poulder-stones, which are placed at regular inter- 
yals upon it, and kept from falling off by resting 
upon stout pins fixed throngh the tiles to the 
rafters. 


Systematische Darstellung der Bau-Constructionen, 
fiir den Unterricht an der Kéniglischen Bau- 
Akademie zu Berlin. TBearbeitet von A. F. 
Fleischinger, kénigl. Geh. Ober-Baurath, und 
W. A. Becker, kénigl. Land-Baumeister. Die 
Mauerwerts- oder Stein-constructionen. Lie- 
ferung 13. Berlin: verlag von Ernst & Korn 
(Gropius’sche Buch- und Kunsthandlung), 1863. 


In this work on building construction the pub- 
lishers have arrived at their thirteenth number. 
This is devoted principally to wall construction in 
brickwork, plain and ornamental, and shows the 
modes of forming arched doorway and window 
entrances through the same. ‘These are of all 
forms,—fiat, low-crowned, segmental, semicircular, 
pointed, &ec. The specimens of ornamental brick 
bridges would be of special use to railway engi- 
neers. There are numerous modes of ornamenta- 
tion shown,—projecting key-stones and labels, per- 
forations, rims, the introduction in courses of 
coloured bricks, stones, and marbles. This part is 
unaccompanied by descriptive letter-press; but 
all who have eyes can read its skilful delineations. 
There are caps of columus and springers shown in 
the Renaissance style, as well as an illustration of 
brick arcading. Some perforated parapets are 
worthy of reference. 


Famiglie Celebri Italiane. Dispensa 147. Della 
Rovere di Savona, Duchi d’Urbino. Parte I. 
Tre tavole di testo con due stemmi colorati 
nella prima, quattro tavole d’ incisioni con 
ritratti colorati e monumenti. Prezzo senz’ 
obbligo d’associazione Italiane 18 lire. Fronti 
per la stampa Farnesi di Parma, parte III. 
Della Rovere parte II.ed ultima. Condulmero 
di Venezia,—Camposampiero della Marca di 


Trevigi. Guididi Romagna, Milano, tipografia | 


delle Famiglie celebri Italiane, 1863. Si vende 
in Milano presso l’ Editore nella contrada del 
Cappuccio, No. 16, e dai principali libraj d’ Italia, 
ed in Londra presso C. Federico Molini, No. 17, 
King William-street, e presso Bernard Quaritch, 
No. 15, Piccadilly. 


We have, in this first number of this large folio- 
sized serial, the: first six of a series of portraits of 
celebrated Italian families. They are executed 
with all the miniature-painter’s art. The out- 
lines are first printed as a copper engraving, and 
then the figure is painted by hand, leaving the 
backgrounds as plain copper-plates. The subjects 
chosen for reproduction are Giovanni della Rovere 
e Giovanna da Montefeltro his wife. These 
figures are beautifully coloured: they stand in one 
picture with their arms folded across their breasts, 
on either side of an uncoloured representation of 
the Virgin and Child. The faces are highly 
finished. The first Duke and Duchess d’Urbino, 
Francesco Maria and Eleonora Gonzaga, are repre- 
sented as painted by Tiziano Vecellio da Candore. 
The originals of these pictures are preserved in 
the statue gallery in Florence. In this case the 
figures occupy the centre of their respective 
canvas, standing out from the pale line back- 
grounds with much vigour and brilliancy. The 
same statue gallery yields another subject, Fran- 
cesco Maria IL., Ducad’Urbino. This was painted by 
Federico Barrocci d’Urbino. He is clad in armour, 
and hes an orange-coloured scarf tied over his 
breast. A sixth notability, Guidubaldo II., another 
Duke d’Urbino, forms a sombre contrast to the 
bright hues of this gallant-looking personage. He 
18 attired in a short brown cloak, pierced with 
armholes, through which are inserted blue sleeves. 

he faces and hands of every figure are most 
painstakingly painted. Not the less impor- 
tant part of the work, however, consists of 

he letter-press, which furnishes the genealo- 
gles and heraldry of these prominent figures 
in Medinval Italian history. There are, also, 
Copperplate engravings of the bronze sepulchral 
monument of Sisto IV., preserved in the Vatican ; 
and of the statue of Francesco Maria della Rovere, 

luca d’Urbino, existing in the courtyard of the 
ducal palace in Venice. The heraldic devices are 
given in their colours proper. The whole will 
Comprise the pedigrees, portraits, monuments, 

eraldry, &c., of extinct and living Italian families 
of distiction,—famiglie celebri Italiane. A table 


is appended of ninety-six of those thus destined to 
figure in modern European illustrated literature. 
{t is, perhaps, needless to say that in it will be 
found the names of many already familiar to the 
art-loving and reading portion of the English 
public,—Sforza, Castiglioni, Visconti, Picc, Medici, 
Piccolomini, Foscari, Cesarini, Rossi, Gonzaga, 
Boncompagni, Colonna, Aldobrandini, Strozzi, 
Orsini, Massimo, Manfredi, Farnese, Ariosto, Torelli, 
Savoja, Acquaviva, Pallavicino, Adorno, Buona- 
rotti, &c. &. Each family will be given sepa- 
rately. The prices will vary according to the im- 
portance of the family, ranging from 6 lire 
Italiane for the family of Rossi, to 95 lire for the 
Medici, in seven parts, the whole amounting to 
1,837 lire. 


Chiteauz de la Renaissance. Monographie du 
Palais de Fontainebleau, Dessinée et gravée par 
Rodolphe Pfnor ; accompagnée d’un Texte His- 
torique et Descriptif, par M.Champollion-Figeac, 
Bibliothécaire au Palais Impérial de Fontaine- 
bleau, Chevalier de ]a Légion d’Honneur, ete. 
Livraisons 68, 69, 70,71. Paris: A. Morel et 
Cie,, Libraires-éditeurs, 18, Rue Vivienne. 1863. 


This is a grand work, in tone and tint, like to 
the ponderous tan-coloured volumes of the begin- 
ning of the last century, when price was not 
taken into consideration. The monograph of the 
Palace of Fontainebleau will be completed in 
seventy-five numbers, but should this quantity be 
exceeded, the extra parts will be furnished gratui- 
tously to subscribers. The work as a whole forms 
a set of monographs velating to the most cele- 
brated habitations of kings and nobles, in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. One 
volume has already been issued: this relates to 
German Renaissance. The livraison before us 
contains five large plates, showing the Court of 
the White Horse (le Cour du Cheval Blanc), with 
its pavilions, clock towers, escaliers, and Trinity 
chapel; a longitudinal section of the last-n:entioned 
chapel; a specimen of the mosaic pavement from 
the nave; a carved panel from the gallery of 
Francis I.; and the third picture on the left on 
entering the same gallery, representing L’ Embrase- 
ment de Catane. They conjure up all the romance 
of the French court under the ancien régime ; and 
the shade of the first Napoleon, who passed many 
of his eventful days at Fontainebleau. Produced 
as much for archeologists and artists as for 
the general public, a superior excellence pervades 
the work, an excellence we are happy to acknow- 
ledge and point out. The plates are all drawn by 
one artist, R. Pfnor, but they have been engraved 
by several, MM. Lecocg & J. Penel, Bury & Massard, 
J. de Garron, Oberlies, Obermayer, &c. We would 
especially commend the execution of the chromo- 
lithographic plate of the Mosaic dallege in the 
nave of the chapel of the Trinity: the result is 
marble-like. 


Palais Chateaux, Hétels, et Maisons de France, 
de Quinzieme au Dix-huitiéme Siccle. Par 
Claude Sauvageot, Dessinateur et Graveur. 
Paris, A. Morel et Ci*., Editeurs, 13, Rue Bona- 


parte, en face de VKcole des Beaux Arts. 
Livraisons 34, 35. 


The palaces, castles, hotels, and houses of France 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, are 
prolific subjects to illustrate: they are under- 
taken by M. Claude Sauvageot, draughtsman and 
engraver. The 34th and 35th parts present us 
with six plates engraved in the most careful, 
neatest, and most tasteful French style. Like asa 
lady’s drawing-room dress appears when fresh with 
the “bloom” upon it from the court milliner, 
Claude Sauvageot’s engravings are spoilessly crisp 
and sparkling. A charming elevation of the 
“Facade méridionale sur lacour ” of the Chiteau 
du Pailly (Département de la Haute Marne), forms 
the first plate in the current part of his work, and 
the remaining five subjects comprise the chimney- 
piece, sculptured as the chimney-pieces of the 
period are, usually, up to the rafters of the ceiling, 
of the guard’s hall in the Hétel de Vogiié (at 
Dijon) ; arcade forming the principal part of the 
Chiteau Tanlay (Département de l’Yenne) ; plans 
of a manor-house, and of the principal entrance to 
a castle; and plans and elevation of « large brick 
chimney-stack from the Chiteau of Francois I. 
(at St. Germain-en-Laye). 


La Guienne Militaire : Histoire et Description des 
Villes Fortifiées, Forteresses, et Clidteaux, con- 
struits dans le Pays qui constitue actuellement 
le Département de la Gironde pendant la 
Domination Anglaise. Par I.éo Drouyn, 
Membre de l’Académie Impériale des Sciences, 
Belles Lettres et Arts de Bordeaux ; de la Société 
Impériale des Antiquaires de France, de l’In- 





stitut des Provinces, Inspecteur de la Société 


Frangaise d’Archeologie, Professeur de Dessin 
au Lycée Impérial de Bordeaux. On s’abonne 
& Bordeaux chez l’Auteur, Rue Sainte-Sophie, 30, 
au Com de la Rue de Gasc; et chez les prin- 
cipaux Libraires. A Paris, chez Didron; Rue 
Saint-Dominique-Saint-Germain ; Derache, Rue 


du Bouloy, 7. Livraison 39. 1863. 
This quarto is to consist of 50 livraisons, at three 
francs a number: about half the work is already 
published. The present number relates to the 
Chiteaux de Semignan, Roque négre, Naugent, 
Landiras, Castera, and Castelnau-de-Cernés. The 
three plates, Castelnau-de-Cernés, Agassac, and 
Le Castera, are more artistically pretty than 
practically useful for architectural purposes; but 
the text is interspersed with plans and a few de- 
tails. Seeing that this part of France was long 
subject to England, we need not be surprised at 
the English air of some of the crumbling ruins. Le 
Castera, in particular, might be the remains of an 
Edwardian pile in the heart of England. As in 
our own country, many of these interesting remains 
are used as farm-houses. It is an attractive sub- 
ject; and it is all the more pleasant to know that 
the day has come when a Frenchman can 
generously own and devote an entire work to 
buildings anciently under the domination Anglaise. 


Villas, Maisons de Ville et de Campagne, com- 
posées sur les Motifs des Habitations de Paris 
Moderne, dans les Styles des XVI*, XVII2, 
AVIIE-, et XIX Siccles, et sur un Choix des 
Maisons les plus remarquables de l Etranger. 
Par M. Léon Isabey, Architecte, Inspecteur des 
Palais Impériaux; et M. Leblan, Architecte- 
dessinateur. Chromo-lithgraphiées par MM. 
Allard, Aubrun, Bachelier, Chenneveau, Walter, 
etc. Cinquante-quatre Planches, Chromo- 
lithographiées, petit in-folio, formant 18 Livrai- 
sons de 3 Planches, suivies d’un Texte explicatif. 
Prix 70 francs. Paris: Libraire d’Architecture 
et des Beaux-Arts, A. Lévy, 29, Rue de Seine. 
Liv. 12. 1863. 


Each number of this folio contains, as indicated 
on its title-page, three plates, representing plans, 
elevations, and sections of small French villas, 
such as are now gradually surrounding Paris, 
They are rather more fanciful than those that are 
hemming in old London. The spouting termi- 
nates in dolphins’ heads, whose lithe length is 
twisted round each pipe for some 4 or 5 feet. 
There are two doors in the principal fronts,—one 
entered from the ground in the exact centre of 
the building; the other, which is exactly over it, 
entered from an outer landing, which is gained by 
a double flight of steps rising from both extremi- 
ties of the house. The material for one struc- 
ture out of the three is brick, in bands; the 
second, brick, in bands of colour, surmounted by 
a timber story and a Chinese tower; the third, 
banded bricks for the lower story, and timber and 
plaster for the upper. The chimney-stacks look 
dangerously high and fragile. The external 
window-shutter so common in Paris is abandoned, 
and a perforated plank or panel fixed to the lower 
half of the windows of the ground-floor of one 
design, and an ornamental ironwork placed before 
the lower half of the ground-floor windows of 
another. The third is unprotected by any device 
beyond a fringed window-cill, of a theatrical ap- 
pearance. Villa architecture for small families is 
yet undeveloped in Paris. The demand for small 
private houses will, however, be sure to cause this 
branch to be better explored. The designs are 
thoroughly fantastic and thoroughly French, much 
as though intended to form the scenic background 
of a masquerade. 


Norddentschlands Backstein-Bau im Mittel alter. 
Von A. Essenwein, Architect. Hinterlegt bei 
Grossh. Badischem Ministerium des Innern. 
Eigenthum des Verfallers in commission bei 
J. Verth in Carlsruhe. 


This is another costly work, printing in the 
German language. It contains views, sections, 
and details, both in plates and woodcuts, of 
ancient brick buildings in the northern lands, 
The number before us contains eighteen plates. 
Among the most noticeable of these are Roman- 
ische Kirchen, the Cathedral of Schwerin, the 
Marien Kirche in Prenzlau, Dobberan church, a 
sheet of spires, the gorgeously enriched gable of 
Nicolai Kirche in Wismar; all in out-of-the-way 
places not visited by ordinary tourists. The por- 
tals of perforated lattice-work to the church of 
St. Stephen in Tangermiinde, and of the Gerichts- 
hause in Brandenbourg, are wonders of delicate 
workmanship. The letter-press treats of doors, 
portals, pillars, arches, friezes, cornices, buttresses, 
piers, chimney-stacks with peculiar tops to pre- 





vent nuisances from smoke, gables, towers, and 
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spires. In this, as in most of the serials under 
notice, there are many details that would be 
suggestive to English architects. This work, as 
well as that entitled a Systematical Representa- 
tion of Building Construction (Systematische 
Darstellung der Bau-Constructionem), published 
at Berlin, would be, perhaps, most serviceable to 
Lendon architects and builders, amongst whom 
ornamental brickwork is now gaining favour. To 
architects in such of our provinces where bricks 
are the principal building materials, the informa- 
tion here shown, both in the form of ancient 
examples and modern designs, would also be well 
worth its price. The designs for perforated brick- 
work introduced in the spandrels and pediments of 
doorways, as in the examples entitled Portal am 
nord lichen Querschiff der Stefans Kirche zu 
Tangermiinde & Portal am Gerichtshause xu 
Brandenburg, should be studied, too, by our 
manufacturers of terra cotta. 


Décorations Intérieures et Meubles des Epoques 
Louis XIII. et Louis XIV., reproduits d’apres 
les Compositions de Crispin de Passe, Paul 
Vredeman de Vries, Sebastien Serlius, Berain, 
Jean Mavot, De Bross, etc. etc., et relevés sur 
des Monuments de ces Deux Epoques. 100 
Planches, gravées \ V’eau forte, par Adams. 
Livraisons 17, 18. Paris: A. Morel et Ci, 
Libraires-éditeurs, 18, Rue Vivienne. 1862. 


The reproductions of the works of the sixteenth 
end seventeenth century masters depicted are not 
very choice. ‘They are but heavy examples of a 
heavy style. It is not every one who cares for a 
table too ponderous to be moved except by half-a- 
dozen men at atime; nor for eccentric chimney- 
pieces, altar-pieces, mural tablets, looking-glass 
frames, &c., that have no particular merit beyond 
their eccentricity, if indeed that should be allowed 
to be any. In France, there are many finer illus- 
trations of the style that might show it off to 
more advantage. The specimens selected might 
be paired off with any of our very late debased 
Jacobean furniture and fittings. There is no 
descriptive letterpress. It is therefore puzzling 
to assign a purpose for some of them, It would 
be difficult, for instance, to assign a name to an 
object designed by Crispin de Passe, which might 
be either a bookcase, the front of a confessional, 
or the high dado of a hall, or neither. 


Meubles, Religieux et Civils, conservés dans les 
Principaux Monuments et Musées de l’ Europe, 
au Choix de Reproductions des plus remar- 
quables Spécimens exécutés pendant le Cours du 
Moyen Age, de la Renaissance, et des Regnes 
de Louis XIII, Louis XIV., Louis XV., et 
Louis XVI.; précédé d’un Texte explicatif des 
Planches, et suivi d’une Table de Classement. 
Paris: 4 la Libraire d’Architecture de A. Lévy, 
Fils, Rue de Seine, 29; et chez tous les Libraires 
et Marchands d’Estampes de Paris, des Départe- 
ments, et de l’Etranger. Livraisons 33, 34. 
Aout, 1863. 


How many times, we would ask, is a justifiable 
limit to the extent to which readers may be dosed 
with the same illustration in different works ? 
Here we have once more before us the well-known 
and often quoted bahut en bois sculpté from the 
Musée d’Epinal. With the exception of this chest, 
and a stone altar-piece from the church of St. Zenon 
Avérone, the chairs, tables, beds, credences, given 
in this number, are in the Renaissance style, de- 
signed by De Vriesse. There is no descriptive 
text. 


Sculptures Décoratives : Motifs d’ Ornementation, 
recueillis en France, Allemagne, Italie, et 
Espagne, dans les plus beaux Monuments élevés 
du XII*, au XVI*. Siecle. Avec un Texte par 
Daniel Ramée, Architecte. Mode et Conditions 
de la Publication :—Cet Ouvrage sera composée 
de 150 Planches Lithographiées, de format grand 
in —4to., tirées sur papier de Chine, et divisées 
en 50 Livraisons de 3 Planches chacune, du 
prix de 1 fr. 75 cent. Paris: A la Libraire 
d’Architecture de A. Levy, Rue de Seine, No. 
29; et chez tous les Libraires et Marchands 
d’Estampes de Paris, des Départements, et de 
VEtranger. Livraisons 3,4. Juin, 1863. 


This is a neatly got up work, intended to illustrate 
the decorative sculptures as motives of ornamenta- 
tion, chosen from the finest monuments from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century, in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. To all ordinary appear- 
ances, the six plates of subjects which form the 
third and fourth parts of this new serial are pre- 
pared originally from the subjects themselves for 
this work ; but we do not hesitate to assert that 
M. Daniel Ramée, architecte, has largely composed 
his illustrations from photographs. M.Chapuy, 


the draughtsman, and M. Benoist, lithographer, 
have performed their parts with the usual French 
neatness ; but they appear to have simply reduced 
or copied photographic views and details, without 
transferring the minute constructive features of a 
building as faithfully rendered by a photograph, 
and without acknowledging their obligation to 
the art. This is particularly noticeable in the 
views of the Porte della Carta, Palais Ducal 4 
Venise, the Portique de St. Zenon 4 Verone, and 
the Porte Septentiale de St. Michel de Pavie, 
where there are unmistakeable evidences that 
neither draughtsman, lithographer, nor architect- 
director, can have personally inspected the subjects 
they profess to delineate. 


Alterthumer und Kunstdenkmale des Erlauchten 
Hauses Hohenzoliern. Herausgegeben von 
Rudolf Graf Stillfried Alcantara. Band IL, 
Heft 3 (des ganzen Werkes heft 9). Berlin: 
1863. Verlag von Ernst & Korn, Gropius’sche 
Buch a Kunsthandlung. 


To ordinary English readers the plates of this 
work would be sufficient for its price. The portrait 
of Sophia von Polen, spouse of Friedrichs des 
Altern, Markgrafen von Brandenburg and her 
eight daughters, clad in scarlet with black and 
gold borders to their robes, is a fine specimen of 
the perfection to which the art of chromo-litho- 
graphy has been brought. The Lady Sophia is 
arrayed in a robe of tissue of gold, diapered 
with a pattern in black and edged with ermine, 
and is depicted in a kneeling attitude, praying 
from a book resting upon a priedieu. The brilliancy 
of the colouring and exquisite fiaish of the faces 
are admirable. Nor can we speak with less praise 
of the execution of a plate showing the monu- 
mental memorial of Hermanns Grafen zu Henne- 
berg-Rémhild, and his spouse, Elizabeth Mark- 
griifinn von Brandenburg. A monument to the 
memory of the Markgrafen Casimir and Georg 
von Brandenburg, is of curious design. The two 
nobles, encased in armour, with their plumed 
helmets placed on the ground before them, are 
kneeling on two stones on either side of the foot 
of a large crucifix. A skull and thigh bone are 
lying at the base of the cross between them. 
Around, above, and below this memorial are placed 


the arms the dead were entitled to quarter, and, | 


in ornamental panels, below all, somewhat 
lengthy inscriptions. The last plate of the number 
before us is as fine as the first. It is a portrait of 
Jost Nicklaus I., Graf du Hohenzollern. His 
well-marked lineaments, his well-combed beard, 
broad-brimmed sombrero, furred coat, the chain 
thrown over it, and the ringed hand holding a 
breviary, are skilfully rendered, not more by the 
original artist than by the engraver. The letter- 
prees relates to the different personages thus re- 
presented.* 








SCIENTIFIC SPECTRES. 


WE are not such Quixotic apostles of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge as 
to demand a system by which the ordinary mor- 
tals that come to be amused should be forced to 
remain to study; nor do we wish that pleasure- 
seekers, delighting in eating and drinking to the 
sound of a banjo, should be constrained into dis- 
cussing scientific problems; at the same time we 
cannot notice without a mild feeling of satisfac- 
tion the recent successful appearance of science on 
the boards of our metropolitan places of amuse- 
ment. Without expecting a scientific Millennium, 
we are inclined to look upon these amusing esta- 
blishments as being, just now—in a small way— 
so many popular British Associations for the 
Advancement of Science. The striking and vivid 
scenic effects produced by very simple but scien- 
tific means, will not merely direct the attention 
of the masses to the latent resources and the yet 
untried applications of science; the more far- 
seeing among the caterers for popular amusement 
will soon perceive what an extensive field lies yet 
unexplored in the adaptations of modern science 
to the stage. It is true that the electric light has 
already made a public appearance in the famous 
rising-sun effect in Meyerbeer’s Prophete ; but 
many other phenomena of natural philosophy and 
chemistry only wait for an enterprising manager 
to produce a sensation equal to the (so-called) 
“ Ghost ” of Professor Pepper. 

A paper read by Mr. Dircks to the British Asso- 
ciation more than five years ago, and copied at 





* We shall carry our list farther. Meanwhile let us 
add, what many ot our readers may be glad to hear, that 
all the publications we have mentioned may be found in 
the Art Library of the South Kensington Museum. The 
entrance-fee or subscription to the Museum includes the 
privilege of reading in the Library. This is not generally 





known. 





the time into one or two of our contemporaries, 
gave a complete account of the modus operand; 
adopted at so many places for producing the opti- 
cal illusions now attracting such crowds. (ur 
readers are probably aware that they can very 
fally carry out the experiment at any shop fur. 
nished with a plate-glass window. A spectator, in 
front of a plate of glass receiving the light from 
both sides, sees no reflection of himself, ag the 
amount of light reflected in front of the glass ig 
less than the quantity that lights up the back 
part of the plate of glass. If a quicksilver com. 
position—or (as with artists’ mirrors) a layer of 
black paint—or little or no light happens to be 
behind the glass, the image of the spectator is 
reflected from the plate. The effect is witnessed 
by simply diminishing the light at the back of a 
transparent plate, and by increasing the light on 
the object to be reflected. In the simple fact that 
these two operations are fully carried out, and in 
a hidden manner, consists the secret of the Poly. 
technic spectres. 

Any one of our readers gifted with a good eye. 
sight, and turning a deaf ear to the ingenious, 
though not ingenuous, explanations of Mr. Pepper, 
may unravel the whole mystery for himself—a 
mild mystery, favoured by the Chancellor’s late 
permission for a delay in the publishing of Mr, 
Pepper’s patent. He will notice on the stage 
several large plate-glasses fixed into a frame, the 
whole being inclined at an angle of 45 deg. (per. 
haps less) to the plane of the stage. An opening 
is made in front of the stage near the orchestra, 
In this opening—hidden from the spectators—are 
placed the actors, whose images reflected by the 
plate-glass frames produce the “ ghosts.” 

By means of a common lenticular arrangement 
the oxy-hydrogen light is concentrated on the 
hidden actor or actors. As most of our readers are 
aware, the oxy-hydrogen light is but simply a burn- 
ing jet of one volume of oxygen and two volumes 
of hydrogen playing on a lump of quicklime. The 
spectral image appears to and disappears from the 
spectators accordingly as the light is shut on or 
off, by means of a slide to the apparatus, To the 
spectators at the upper galleries of a theatre, the 
spectres seem to rise off and at some distance from 
the level of the stage. 

A correspondent writes:—“It ig a pity for Mr. 
Dircks, himself a patent agent, that he did not at 
once patent his plan himself five years ago. He 
would have saved himself much trouble, and have 
kept the cynically-inclined from pointing to a 
patent agent as another instance of the proverbi- 
ally ill-shod shoemaker’s wife. What Mr. Pepper 
has a right to patent I really cannot see. It 
surely cannot be the application of the oxy-hydro- 
gen light to Mr. Dircks’s apparatus? If s0, 
I would advise the rebellious seceders from 
licences to use the electric light. However, 
by the time the patent is published, and we 
really know what is patented, the plentiful 
harvest of shillings will be gathered in, and the 
fickle multitude will require new illusions.” 

A curious extract, lately copied into a popular 
periodical, from the “ Natural Magic of Baptista 
de Porta,” would seem to prove that the principle 
of these spectral images was known in Italy during 
the Middle Ages. However, there is nothing like 
a patent for infusing new blood into old ideas; 
and the piece of witchcraft of three centuries ago 
is now an optical experiment, that can be seen for 
sixpence a head. The Medieval inventor’s pur- 
suit of knowledge probably ended in the slight 
difficulty of his being burnt as a wizard. The 
nineteenth century renovator is rewarded bya 
plentiful stock of the sovereign good, and we are 
very glad of it. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
OPENING CONVERSAZIONE. 


On the 30th inst., the Architectural Association 
opened the session with a conversazione at the 
Gallery, in Conduit-street. The president, Mr. 
T. Roger Smith, having taken the chair, : 

The prize for an essay on “ Vaulting and Groin- 
ing” was presented to Mr. Richard R. Bayne, 
who also obtained the first prize for sketches in 
the class of design. The second prize was pre 
sented to Mr. John Johnson. ’ : 

Letters were read from various leading archi- 
tects, expressing regret that they were unable to 
attend. oh ral 

The President then delivered his inaugu 
address, in the course of which he said :— 

Let me, then, commence by reminding you 
that we have this day to congratulate 2 
on our society’s having attained its majority. 1 
has completed its twenty-first year ; and in cele 











brating this night that auspicious event, I think 
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we may very profitably cast a glance back from 
what we this day are to the early days, nay, to 
the commencement of our existence as an organ- 
jzed body. I do not profess to have any personal 
knowledge of the early days of this society ; but 
several of its founders are stiJl members, and 
therefore a very direct tradition connects us with 
its birth and early years. It would have been very 
interesting to trace out our early history from the 
minute-books of our meetings, but unfortunately 
the earliest records are now missing, and I may 
say incidentally that it will be fortunate if this 
mention of the loss may lead to our receiving any 
information as to their whereabouts. Happily, 
we have from the date of the reconstitution of the 
society, though not from its original establish- 
ment, memoranda placed on record in the shape 
of pretty frequent notices of its proceedings in 
the pages of the Bud/der, a journal to which, as 
well as to its more recent contemporary, I con- 
ceive this Association is on many accounts much 
indebted; and which is in a sense coeval with 
the Association, for, singularly enough, the first 
number of the Builder bears date the last day of 
1842, the very year in which an association of 
students for architectural objects was first formed 
in London. 

Up to the year 1842, then, no society existed in 
London of a nature to draw together such archi- 
tectural students as were to be found among the 
pupils and assistants of the architects then in 
practice. I need hardly remind you that the 
amount of building done in the metropolis, and, 
as a consequence, the number of architects and of 
young men composing their staffs, stood greatly 
below what we are familiar with to-day. Still 
there were a considerable number of men so en- 
gaged throughout London, as was proved so soon 
as a suitable nucleus of a public character became 
available. Of these, some half a dozen were in 
the habit of meeting from time to time at a coffee- 
house in Castle-street, Holborn. Here, one even- 
ing, one of the number (Mr. Wylson, I believe, 
who isa member to the present day) let fall an 
exclamation which has been more than once 
quoted to me as having been the origin of the 
whole enterprise. 

“What a pity it is,” said Mr. Wylson, “ what 
a pity it is that architectural draughtsmen do not 
know one another.” 

The hearers agreed, and means of bringing 
architectural draughtsmen to know one another 
were thought over, and so there was formed, for 
this object, and by a very small circle of friends, the 
Association of Architectural Draughtsmen. A 
complete list of the early members would be in- 
teresting, and could perhaps still be obtained, and 
would include, besides Mr. Wylson, Messrs. 
Colling, Sayer, Drayton Wyatt, and others well 
known at the present day. 

The society remained under this form and name 
for four years. Its meetings were held in an 
upper room in Southampton-street, Strand, and 
were a source of pleasure, to those who belonged 
to it; but, I suppose it must have been rather too 
little public in its character, or too little known, 
for any great body of students to make use of it, 
for the number of members was never large. 
Some modification was needed,—a title that would 
embrace all classes of students, and arrangements 
that would attract them; and, above all, a certain 
degree of publicity. Fortunately, there was a 
powerful mind at work, equal to comprehending 
exactly the nature of the situation, and to 
devising appropriate arrangements to suit it. 

Accordingly, in the early part of the year 1847, 
the scheme of an extensive reorganization of their 
society was laid before the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Architectural Draughtsmen by Mr. (now 
Professor) Robert Kerr. 

_ This very able paper was divided into two por: 
tions, the one showing what was required and 
What: were the defects and crying evils of the 
existing state of things, and the other part pro- 
posing the remedy in the form of our association. 

€ steps recommended by Mr. Kerr were taken, 
and the association was recast into the form in 

Which we now carry it on; the name of it was 
fixed as the Architectural Association, and the 
1 Ws were arranged substantially as they still are. 

think no small amount of praise and thanks is 

due to those who thus organized our society on a 

481880 practical and so simple that it has endured 

tom that time to this, usefully, and, on the whole, 

Prospérously, notwithstanding fluctuations and 
changes; and has proved itself equal to meeting 
_ emergencies or embracing such opportuni- 

1€8 a8 in the course of events have arisen, with- 

- its being necessary to attempt any radical 

teration in its constitution or government, 

It appears, from Mr, Norton’s address to us on 


occasion of our occupying these rooms for the first 
time, that there were thirteen draughtsmen mem- 
bers of the Association at the time when the 
alteration took place; and that a nearly equal 
number of new members were introduced, so that 
the new start was made by about five-and-twenty 
men, who continued for a short time to meet 
in the room in Southampton-street. Well, into 
these rooms the Association migrated in the 
autumn of 1847, The first conversazione (I pre- 
sume also the first meeting there), was held 
on the 9th October of that year. An opening 
address on commencing the gession 1847-48, was 
then delivered by the president for the year, 
which office was filled by Professor Kerr; and in 
the report of the proceedings contained in the 
Builder, I observe it stated that the number of 
members amounted to eighty, a rapid increase 
from the twenty-five of the previous February. 

In the session (from 1848-49), which succeeded 
the one just referred to, Mr. Creeke was presi- 
dent, and I find that the opening meeting of that 
session was held under the presidency of Professor 
Donaldson, who introduced Mr. Creeke to the 
meeting. In this session aa important step was 
taken for which I think the Society deserves 
great credit. The expediency of an annual 
Architectural Exhibition was canvassed, and the 
Association decided that it. was right one should 
be held, and that they would take the responsi- 
bility of it upon themselves. Accordingly the 
Builder of the 9th December, 1848, contains an 
advertisement, signed by the well-known names 
of R. C. Dudley and W. W. Deane, who were our 
secretaries at that time, in which the intention of 
holding this exhibition next March is announced. 
The exhibition was so held, in the rooms of the 
Society of Water-Colour Painters, and the report 
presented at the opening of the following session 
states that it was highly successful, having been 
visited by an average of 500 persons daily. This 
exhibition was open free. 

At the opening of the session 1849-50, we find 
Mr. Wigley’s name as one.of the secretaries, and 
Mr. Creeke as again delivering the presidential 
address. The numbers had now gone up from 97 
to 140. 

After the close of this session, again an Archi- 
tectural Exhibition was h2ld: it was opened free 
on the 12th of August, 1850, but a charge was 
made for admission on Saturdays. Nearly 10,000 
persons visited it, and the fees for admissions on 
the Saturdays alone almost paid the expenses. In 
reporting this at the commencement of the session 
of 1850, the committee of our Association state 
that they are not desirous of keeping the direction 
and responsibility of thie Exhibition in their own 
hands; and then, or about then, the body of sub- 
scribers and committee ‘still connected with the 
Exhibition was formed, I find that at a late period 
of the year 1851 a meeting was held to account 
for no exhibition having’ been held in that year; 
and it seems not to bave been till 1852 that 
the annual exhibitions.were resumed. Here we 
leave one of the valuable offshoots of our good 
Society, and one cannot: do so without some tinge 
of melancholy when we contrast the daily crowds 
recorded as present in those two first years, and 
the expenses paid by a charge on the Saturdays 
only, with the meagre ttendance here. I believe 
a powerful means of instructing the public in an 
art of which, above all other fine arts, they need 
to learn the rudiments, is greatly crippled because 
we do not now, as ther, exhibit in Pall-mall, and 
open our doors free. And let me add, were there 
any chance of 10,000 visitors to the Architectural 
Exhibition next sessioa, there would be no such 
difficulty in finding exhibitors as one sometimes 
hears complained of. 

Bat to return to the Association. The session 
of ‘1850-51, the next in order, was opened under 
the presidency of Mr. J. D. Wyatt. I find that 
Mr. Seddon was secretary, and at the opening 
meeting, in addition! to the usual proceedings, 
Mr. Young read a report embodying the conclu- 
sions come to by the ‘Association, after a careful 
study of the subject cf competitions. This paper 
you will find, im eatenso, in the Builder, for 
October, 1850, and those who take the trouble to 
examine it will, I think, find much to praise in 
the treatment of one of the most difficult yet 
important aspects of architectural business and 
life with which we hive to deal. Good, however, 
as this document is, } can I fear point to no such 
practical result of the deliberations of this body 
on competition, as flowed from its deliberations 

on Exbibitions of Architectural Designs. 

The session 1851-52 opened about the time of 
the closing of the first Great Exhibition; and 
both in that and the succeeding session, 1852-53, 





I find the name of Mr. J. D. Wyatt as again pre- 


sident. In the Builder for 1852 you will find a com- 
plete list of the office-bearers for this latter session. 
Among the names are those of Mr. James Edmes- 
ton as vice-president, Mr. C. Gray as treasurer, and 
Messrs, Alfred Bailey and Arthur Cates as secre- 
taries ; and at the opening of the 1852-53 session 
the inaugural address was delivered by Mr. 
Edmeston. 

In 1853-54 Mr. Edmeston was president; and 
in the list of office-bearers I notice, for the first 
time, the name of Mr. Rickman, now president of 
our Voluntary Examination Class. In 1854-55 
Mr. Rickman was president of the Association, 
Mr. Truetitt vice-president, and the secretaries 
were Messrs. Arthur Cates and T, W. Goodman. 
Under the presidency of Mr. Rickman we first find 
apy active steps taken by this Association in an 
all-important matter in which we are deeply 
interested to-day. 

In that year the Architectural Association 
decided to petition the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to establish architectural examinations; 
a subject which had already, I believe, been re- 
peatedly mooted in this society. 

At that time, however, and, indeed, up to a very 
recent period, the examination was supposed and 
believed to be inseparable from a diploma. It was 
hardly expected that men would come forward 
voluntarily to be examined, as they have actually 
done, without an exact and well-defined rank and 
an honorary title being earned by their success. 
This has been the greatest obstacle to the esta- 
blishment of examinations, and it has only been 
the recent disentanglement of the two questions 
thus confused with one another that has rendered 
the establishment of them now possible, 

A diploma could not now, perhaps not soon, 
possibly not ever, be advantageonsly established ; 
but I feel sure that the undefined, yet not on 
that account unreal, honour obtained by those 
who have passed and will pars the Institute 
examination is not on that account the less real or 
the less recognized. 

Bat, to return to our narrative; we find that at 
this time the idea was taking shape, and during 
the session I have referred to (that of 1854-55) 
Mr.—now Professor—Chamberlain read an able 
paper (reported in the Builder) advocating a 
diploma and compulsory examinations ; and after 
this it was decided to take action. 

The next session, the session of 1855-56, com- 
menced, under the presidency of Mr. Aifred 
Bailey; and at the opening meeting it was 
announced that the Architectural Association was 
about to memorialize the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, asking them to establish “a 
public architectural examination and an honorary 
diploma.” This memorial, which was duly pre- 
sented shortly after, will be found in the Trans- 
actions of the Institute. It was, at least in all 
that related to students, thoroughly to the point, 
though brief; and at the present moment it pos- 
gesses so much interest for us. 

The President then went on to complete the 
review of the society’s operations up to the 
current year, all recorded in our pages ; speak- 
ing of the desire they had to increase their lending 
library, the offered premium to the Association of 
251. by the Society of Arts for the best design of 
a labourer’s cottage, and of their anxiety to 
increase the number of members. 

In conclusion the President said,—In contem- 
plating some time ago this address, I had thought 
that I would not close it without a reference 
to the two high aims which every student of archi- 
tecture ought to keep in view; aims of which he is 
sometimes in danger of losing sight while labour- 
ing to master the innumerable technicalities of 
common construction, office practice, and ordinary 
ornamental detail. I refer to Scientific know- 
ledge of construction, and to Artistic excellence of 
the highest kind. Since then the finger of Death 
seems to have.pointed to these two things with a 
solemnity that has given them double weight ; 
and if I only can direct your attention to the 
characters of two great men whose recent loss we 
have to deplore, these characters, rightly under- 
stood, will teach the lessons we ought to learn 
more pointedly than any words. 

I refer, of course, to Professor Cockexell and 
Mr. Joseph Gwilt, both of whom have lately 
passed away in a good old age. 

Probably there is no one to whore labour 
students are more indebted than the late Mr. 
Gwilt. His “Dictionary of Architecture ” ought 
to be on the shelves, and often in the hands, of 
every young architect ; and the extent, the variety, 
the accuracy, and the orderly arrangement of the 
matter in that work, testify to the extensive in- 
formation and high culture of its author, and fur- 





nish an example to us of how we ought to study. 
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In regarding Mr. Gwilt’s attainments as a 
scientific architect, we ought specially to note, 
however, that since 1842, the date of the first 
publication of his “Dictionary,” scientific con- 
struction has made a most wonderful stride, and 
that in judging of Mr. Gwilt’s eminence we must 
compare him and his work with the then general 
standard of skilland knowledge; while in gauging 
the extent of the scientific skill now fairly within 
the scope of an architect, we must take a far wider 
range and higher pitch. Civil engineering, it 
may be said, is not our province; but I reply, that 
while it is not to be expected that every architect, 
or even the majority, will master the whole system 
of engineering, every one ought thoroughly to 
understand something more than ordinary con- 
struction; and those most fitted for the study 
ought to pursue it to its furthest limits. Engi- 
neers have too much ignored the artistic element 
in their structures, especially in great cities; and 
after public taste has been outraged by such exhi- 
bitions as the wire bridge at Lambeth or the 
girder bridge at the Brighton terminus, there is 
every reason to expect that a reaction will set in. 
What I urge then is, that if the public insist, as 
they will, on having the terminal stations, the 
viaducts, and the other features of great public 
works in cities executed by architects—that is, by 
men who study building as a fine as well as a 
useful art—some of us at least should be ready 
to respond to the call. 

The highest part, however, of architecture is 
its art; and never has there been a man who has 
studied that art with more diligence, illustrated 
it with more refinement, and taught it with more 
enthusiasm, than the late lamented and revered 
Professor Cockerell. To students, his course of 
study may serve pre-eminently as a model, both 
from its extensive scope and the length of time 
which he devoted to it. For a period of about 
twelve or thirteen years, of which seven years 
were devoted to researches on the Continent, 
chiefly in Greece, Mr. Cockerell was engaged in 
fitting himself for the practice of his profession, and 
in this course of preparation he included the earnest 
study of the sister arts of painting and sculpture. 

To those who have heard his lectures, and seen 
his drawings, the refinement of his taste, the 
wonderful depth and extent of his learning, and 
his astonishing skill with his pencil are well 
known. His executed works may be quoted as 
models of originality, elegance, and beauty. 

More than anything else, however, he was 
conspicuous for his unquenchable ardour in the 
pursuit of his art as an art; and this it is in 
which I wish we could, each one of us, catch some 
portion of his spirit. Few of us may have the 
means and the opportunity of passing so long a 
period in study ; and few, if any of us, are likely 
to be gifted with his rare natural qualities. Nor 
are his works and studies an exact model for us, 
whose lot has been thrown in a day when the 
study and practice of Greek art has given place 
to that of the Pointed styles,—an accident to 
which many of us owe predilections and preju- 
dices which we are apt to fancy are the result of 
deliberate choice. 

All of us can, however, in those studies which 
are before us, and with those means which are at 
our command, follow to some degree the example 
of this illustrious man. Let us in our youth strive 
to show at least a portion of that enthusiasm 
which lighted up his whole being after seventy 
summers had passed over his head; and let us in 
our pursuit of our prefession remember that it is 
not merely a means of getting a living, and its 
practice a simple piece of business. Let us regard 
it, as Professor Cockerell ever did, ss an art, the 
whole extent of which we can never hope even to 
know, and the greater part of which we shall 
never be able to master; and in that portion of 
the field in which it is our lot to labour, let us see 
to it that our works are the works of artists, not 
merely of handicraftsmen ; and let us esteem no 
pains too much, and no study too severe, if the 
result be something not unworthy of the name of 
Architecture. 

Professor Donaldson having been called upon, 
said that the address just delivered, treated upon 
so many subjects, and displayed so wide a field of 
usefulness, that one felt embarrassed to fix upon 
any particular point on which at a moment’s 
notice to offer any observations. He was surprised 
and pleased to see how largely extended the views 
of the Association had been, and the measure of 
success that had attended their operations. They 
had embraced various topics floating upon the 
public mind, and engaging the attention of the 
profession, particularly that of examinations, 
which had been established under the auspices of 
the Institute of British Architects, He was happy 





to hear that so many young men were preparing 
to avail themselves of this mode of improvement 
and distinction. It was a matter highly credit- 
able and honourable to them that they were pre- 
paring thus for the great contest which they 
would have to engage in, in after life, and that 
instead of idling away their time they were laying 
up for themselves stores of information on which 
to draw for future success. As a member of the 
Institute, he had always been anxious’ to promote 
the interests of architectural students, and had 
taken every opportunity that presented itself 
of seconding their wishes. He could also assure 
them that in the council the anxiety had also 
been to follow out that which was the desire of | 
the younger members of the profession. The | 
address had alluded to the steps taken by the 
Institute with respect to the Exhibition building, 
and other matters which they had had to bring 
before the public and before Parliament. They 
had stood ‘in the very front of the battle; they 
felt called upon to act as vigilant soldiers, and as 
far as possible to direct the public taste, and to 
advance the public interest in matters of art, and 
to do so with, courage and confidence. He should 
add that, with respect to the Exhibition building, to 
the exertions of Professor Kerr they were mainly 


indebted for the success which had attended their | 


efforts. He had only to add in conclusion that he 
wished every success to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and he hoped that it would go on flourish- 
ing as it had theretofore done. 

Mr. Godwin being also called on by the presi- 
dent, said he had simply to express what he had 
often before evinced, his earnest desire for the 
prosperity of the Association. He had had the 
privilege of attending a great many of its meet- 
ings from its original establishment, and had 
always felt a pleasnre in doing so. He thought 
it would be a public loss if by any chance—and 
once or twice the chance seemed likely to arise— 
the Association were to stop in its good work. He 
considered that the step they had taken in circu- 
lating a pamphlet giving an account of the laws 
and objects of the Association was calculated to 
have the good effect of greatly increasing the 
number of its members. At present the number, 
170 or 180, was simply ridiculous. Considering 
the wide extension of the profession, and the 
large number of young men engaged in the various 
offices in London, 500 was about the number which 
they ought to work for and to insist on cb- 
taining. The list of lectures they had been 
enabled to announce for the present session was 
gratifying in two points of view, namely, the 
amount of information promised, and which was 
sure to be obtained from them; and the good 
feeling which was evinced on the part of the elder 
members of the profession whose names appeared 
in the list. With respect to the prize which had 
been offered by the Society of Arts for the best plan 
for labourers’ dwellings, the gentlemen who com- 
peted for it should make up their minds that it 
would be of no use to touch the outside of the 
matter. Generalities had been dealt with, so far 
as related to cottage building, quite enough 
already. They must look accurately into the best 
possible means of affording, for a certain sum of 
money, the proper cubical space for a family, and 
see by what arraugement or plan, by the use of 
what particular materials, and by what inventions 
as to sanitary arrangements and so forth, they 
could give to the agricultural labourer a healthful 
cottage which proprietors would be disposed to 
adopt for this reason, that they could obtain four 
or five per cent. on the cost of its erection. It 
was an exceedingly difficult problem, and 
required that those who undertook the solution 
of it should go thoroughly into the entire subject 
in all its bearings. As to the necessity for some 
step being taken in the matter, all who had looked 
into it would admit that such necessity existed. 
The opinion was prevalent that if people were in 
the country they were pretty sure of good health, 
whereas the truth was, that a state of things ex- 
isted amongst the class alluded to which is more 
inimical to good feeling, to good health, to good 
conduct and morality than in towns. He had 
seen cottages in the country, in the upper room 
of which three entire families were sleeping— 
surreptitiously, it was true—and where health 
or decency was impossible. With respect to the 
drawings sent in, and for which premiums had 
been awarded by the Association, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying to Mr. Bayne and to Mr. Johnson, 
that if they did not obtain a good place in their pro- 
fession it would be their own fault. He would take 
the liberty ‘of expressing his opinion that in en- 
deavouring to master the kingdom of architec- 
ture, they should not confine their attack to 





one section of it. 
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Professor Kerr was then requested to addregg 
the meeting. He said, he had been much gratified 
to hear the observations made by the gentlemen 
who had just addressed them, and who had for go 
long a time identified themselves with all that re. 
lated to the interests of the younger members of 
the profession and the Association. He had also 
listened with much pleasure to the account given 
by the president as to the rise and progress of the 
Association. It had not, however, yet attained its 
twenty-first year, because the Draughtsmen’s 
association which originally existed consisted sole} 
of settled architectural clerks, who clubbed to. 
gether to assist each other when out of employ- 
ment. The object in view when starting the 
association was very different, and its constitution 
had worn well all this time. It was a matter of 
congratulation that the gentlemen who had ad. 
dressed them that evening, Professor Donaldson 
and Mr. Godwin, had proved themselves the stead. 
fast friends of the Association. It was not the 
first occasion that they had come to give them a 
“lift.” They had supported it, if not through evil 
report, ‘through something very like it, and 
through good report most unquestionably. With 
respect to the designs that had been sent in, they 
did great credit to the principle the Association 
had in view, and in all respects were extremely 
encouraging. In reference to the papers which 
were to be read during the session, he might be 
permitted to say that it was all very well to have 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, and other eminent members of 
the profession, reading papers ; but they ought not 
to lose sight of this, that members of the Asso- 
ciation were to hear each other read papers, and 
that they ought to come often, at a sacrifice of 
convenience, and to sit, even at a sacrifice of 
patience, to hear papers read by each other. If 
they wanted to hear Mr. Scott, they might walk 
upstairs, for he believed that any member of the 
Society would have admittance there; but they 
ought not to forget the principle of mutual in- 
struction. With respect to the Exhibition build- 
ing, he did not want it to be understood that he 
had more to do with its rejection than he ought 
to have had: he merely did his duty. Being pre- 
sent in the House of Commons during the entire 
of its discussion, he could bear testimony to the 
respect with which the Institute of British Archi- 
tects was received whenever mentioned. There 
had been an impression that the opposition was 
a mere matter of personal pique, and that it 
would be overruled by the common-sense of Par- 
liament, which rejects everything like pique; but 
the straightforward way in which the matter was 
brought forward at once satisfied the common- 
sense of the House that the policy of the Institute 
of British Architects was to be accepted asa policy 
really founded upon the very best motives. The 
Institute suffered nothing from that move, and he 
hoped that on future occasions it would be induced 
to take a similar lead in public architectural ques- 
tions. The Association and the Institute were now 
affiliated in the very best manner. The principle 
of examination had been recognized, and they had 
only now to see whether the Association could by 
any means get into the library upstairs. 

The President said,—In reference to Professor 
Kerr’s observations on the papers to be read, they 
had departed somewhat from their ordinary 
course, and endeavoured to obtain papers from 
higher sources, but the step had been taken some- 
what under pressure, and it was not likely to 
become a pattern for future sessions. He quite 
admitted that they ought to furnish the greatest 
amount of material from their own resources. 
They ought, however, to remember that a paper 
read by Mr. Scott upstairs would not be the paper 
read by him, even on the same subject, before the 
Association. In either case it would be prepared 
with a special regard to the audience before whom 
it was to be delivered. 





BETHNAL GREEN: HOUSES OF THE 
POOR. 


In connexion with the fatal cases of disease 
which are so common in overcrowded dwellings,— 
the numerous forms of death produced by impure 
air,—we have made some inquiries respecting the 
effects preduced by the overcrowding and pollu 
air on the inhabitants of these places; and it ve! 
not be without useful results to mention some 0 
the statements which have been made by the 
people themselves. ; 

In many of those small interiors where seven, 
eight, nine, ten, and even more sleep, we hear 
complaints of a heavy drowsiness, which renders 
old and young stupid and weak in the morning: 
Children lie like dead things until they are rousé 
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up by the opening of doors and windows. There 
js a general complaint that, during the night, par- 
ticularly towards the morning, the bodies of the 
jnmates are covered with a clammy, unwholesome 
perspiration. Some said that, in the morning, 
the sweat ran in streams from their faces. First, 
this was hot; but, on getting into the air, it 
changed into large cold drops, which gradually 
declined in quantity until the skin became in- 
tensely cold and dry. This even occurred in 
tolerably mild weather. The nature of the water 
supply prevents regular washing of the face and 
hands; and in these situations, in nine cases out 
of ten, nothing more is thought of it. We may 
readily judge how seriously these conditions must 
affect health. During some early visits recently 
made to East London, we found the state of some 
of the rooms to be shocking. The dirty bed- 
clothes were reeking with fumes; and, although 
it goes sorely against our inclination to make the 
comparison, it is the truth to say that, in some of 
these places, the human tenants suggested only 
the idea of decomposing vegetation. In one room 
six children had been washed in a dish, in which 
there was about a quart of water; and this, by 
the renewed operations, instead of being a liquid, 
had become a semi-solid body. 

In some rooms the ragged, black-looking bed- 
coverings had not been washed for months : one 
woman said that she had lived in a room for two 
years and had found no opportunity for washing 
or drying her quilt or blanket. How can we 
wonder, then,—when we consider these arrange- 
ments, the density of the population of the 
houses, and their neglected or unsanitary state,— 
that fevers rage and multitudes of children die ? 

When visiting some of these places, we feel an 
almost irrepressible inclination to poke a walking- 
stick through the dirty windows. Every endeavour 
is naturally made to keep warmth,and so they pre- 
serve in all its strength the poisonous atmosphere. 
If a square of glass have been broken the aperture 
is filled in with paper or in some other way ; and 
up to eleven o’clock in the morning, although the 


weather, as we have said, was mild, there was | gether. At the Messrs. Straker & Love’s collieries 
scarcely a window of any of the rooms open. The | the strictest rule seems to have been kept, and 
pursuits of some of these poor people are curious; | 10t only were the men without the means of 
but we have not space just now to notice them | knowing the justice of these confiscations, but 
except in one instance that struck us: this was that | overseers have been appointed by the masters to 
of an old woman of demure appearance, more re- | inspect the tubs when they arrived at the bank, who 
spectable than those who lived about her : this lady | are paid an additionalsum in proportion tothenum- 
isa “ bolter hunter ;” that is, she earns a livelihood | ber condemned. The coalowners do not consider 
by searching out the addresses of persons who, | the difficulty of working in the narrow seam, ina 
being indebted to the “tally-man,” have moved | height of a little over 3 feet; that in the dim 
away without indicating their whereabouts. For | light it is difficult to prevent pieces cf the shale 
from getting amongst the coal; and not easy 

Going to another neighbourhood for an instant, | 80 to fill the tubs or trucks, that, by the shaking 
for the purpose of showing what a large per- | during its conveyance from the place of working 
centage of profit from the rent of houses which | for a long distance to the bottom of the shaft, the 
are let to the poorer classes goes into the pocket | coal gets below the proper gauge. 
of the middleman; we give the following par- | say, as we think rightly, that they should have an 
ticulars of a house in Clerkenwell, one of several | overseer at the pit-bank, to see that they are 
which are managed on very nearly the same fairly dealt with, and that, instead of by measure, 
terms:—Rent paid to the landlord, taxes, and |the quantity of coal worked by each man should 
every other expense, 327. per year. Received | be paid for by weight. 


each discovery she receives about 1s, 


from tenants: for two kitchens, partly below the 


surface, 5s, per week ; two parlours, 5s. per week ; | far conducted themselves in a manner which is to 
week ; two | their credit, having, under the most distressing 
garrets, 3s, per week; 18s. 3d. per week ;—in all | circumstances, calmly obeyed thie law: they have 
471. 9s. per annum, leaving a yearly profit to the | also offered to submii the dispute to arbitration, 
agent of 157. 9s. per annum on this single house. | by three miners on their part belonging to one 
In connexion with these houses, we learn that it|of Mr. Pearse’s pits, and three viewers selected 
is by the rarest chance the rooms remain unlet for | by the owners. 
a few days, and the loss of rent is next to nothing. | declined by the masters. 


two rooms on first floor, 5s. 3d. per 


In case a week’s rent is unpaid, the agent gives 


the parties notice to leave; and, if they cannot | these pages to the dwellings of the North country 
pay, retains some piece of property—on the rule | miners, and remarked that the grant of a free 
“If you cannot pay one week’s rent, you must pay | house was one of the conditioms of the binding. 
two.” This sounds rather sharp practice; but, we | The late evictions show how great a power this 
are told that it is found to work well amongst | gives tothe employer. It also proves how entirely 
people who have a stated small income, and pre- | dependent the men are upon their employers for 
vents them from falling into such arrears as might | their homes: they have no choice. 
cause them to lose their furniture altogether. | these circumstances, it is a duty of the masters 
Our object in giving these figures is to afford|to provide dwellings which are fit for human 
another instance of the amount of rent which is | habitation: those at Oakensiaw and Sumiy- 
actually paid for very imperfect accommodation | brow are of the worst description. 
member of other pitmen’s strikes. 


y large numbers in the metropolis. 








THE STRIKE OF THE DURHAM PITMEN. homes. 
Tur distressing scenes which have been recently | attempts were made t« destroy life and property ; 


enacted at Messrs, Straker & Love’s collieries, on 
Lord Boyne’s estate, have directed, in a very 
Painful way, the attention of the public to the 
Rutitions of the coal-miners in the north of 
greland—a most useful body of workmen, who, in 
1e deep darkness, and amidst the dangers, of the 
it, toil, so that our hearths may be bright, and 
Cur mills, locomotives, steam-ships, and other 
*ources of prosperity be kept at work. 
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place in the manners of the pitmen of Northum- 
berland and Durham during the last twenty or 
thirty years, they are still marked by peculiarities 
which cause surprise to strangers. Half a century 
or so sgo these men were more peculiar, for then 


the plainest education was almost unknown 
amongst the thousands who were employed in 
the work. Their yeculiarity has been in a measure 
caused by the intermarriages amongst the same 
class—very often cousin with cousin,—and asso- 
ciating but little with persons engaged in other 
pursuits. This has kept the pitmen of the North 
rather in the rar of the general progress. 
Nevertheless, these people have sterling qualities, 
which can be rightly appreciated only by those 
who are well atquainted with them. Their 
unflagging industty and patience in carrying out 
work which is most difficult of execution,—their 
bravery in incurring any amount of risk in endea- 
vouring to save the lives of their fellows in the 
case of accident, — their kind-heartedness and 
honesty,—are qualities which have been somewhat 
overlooked by pérsons who have taken but a 
cursory glance at parts of this large community. 
In order to form a correct notion of the causes 
which have led to these wholesale evictions of 
workmen and their families,—aets which are op- 
posed to humane iideas,—it must be known*how 
the coal-miners are generally engaged and paid. 
For some centuries past it has been the custom 
for colliery owners to engage the number of men 
and boys needed, for a particular term. This is 
sometimes one year, or more or less. The quantity 
of coal wrought is placed in tubs of a certain 
measure, and for so many of these as each man 
can fill, he is paid at a stated price.* In con- 
nexion with this part of the business, there are 
certain fines enforced ; for instance, if, with the 
pure coal of the seam, any of the slaty substance 
in which it is imbe‘lded get mixed, this is a matter 
for a fine in propostion to the extent; and if the 
measure of the tub or truck be not found com- 
plete when it is drawn to the bank, that amount 
of labour is confistated in some collieries alto- 


The pitmen 


In connexion with this strike, the men have so 


This fair offer has, so far, been 


A short time since we directed attention in 


We re- 
In one 
which took place mcre than thirty years ago, 
thousands of people were turned out of their 
Then great disturbances took place; 


a strong: military force was required to preserve 
order ; and in the old Norman Keep the pensioners 
and local volunteers were kept for long on duty. 
The contrast between the manner in which that 
strike was conducted and the present is great, and 
shows how much progress has been made since the 
above time in the intelligence of the pitmen. 








* Formeriy “Corves” stroug baskets of wickerwork 


Education has to a certain extent progressed, but 
there is yet much to be done. Better schools and 
schoolmasters are wanted, and arrangements made 
so that the boys might have the opportunity of 
attendance when they are relieved from their 
work, Very young boys are useful in the pits as 
trappers, drivers, &c,; and it would be well if the 
age at which boys are allowed to work in the coal- 
mines were fixed at such a period as would allow 
the lads to get a fair amount of elementary educa- 
tion. 

We trust that this unfortunate dispute will be 
soon settled. If the strike should extend to 
other neighbourhoods, it is most desirable that 
attempts should be made to settle the affair by 
Larbitration before the stern step of eviction is 
resorted to. In connexion with this affair, too 
much praise cannot be given to the rector and 
curate of Oakenshaw, who, when the women and 
children were turned with their furniture upon 
the bleak moorland, without a shelter, opened the 
doors of the church, had the fire lighted, and ad- 
mitted the people with their bedding within the 
walls of the sacred edifice, where they were pro- 
tected from the howling wind and storm. 








THE CAMBRIDGE NEW MUSEUMS AND 
LECTURE ROOMS. i 


Tue building intended for a _ dissecting- 
room, &c., for the department of Comparative 
Anatomy, which is an appendage to the eastern 
wing of the main block of buildings, was designed 
to abut on the wall of the Old Botanic Garden. 
It is found that this part of the design cannot be 
executed without inconvenience; and the Syndi- 
cate, after consulting with the architect and the 
Professor of Anatomy, think that the servants’ 
room in the design might be omitted, and a de- 
tached building erected instead behind. A road- 
way would thus be obtained to the back of the 
buildings ; and this would be a great advantage. 
Mr. Salvin has prepared a sketch of a plan by 
which such alteration might be effected. The 
contractors state that this alteration may be 
effected at an extra cost of 94/. beyond the amount 
of the existing contract. The Syndicate therefore 
recommend this plan for adoption by the Senate. 
Dr. Clark, the Professor of Anatomy, offers to lend 
to the University the sum of 2,364/. 14s. 3d. ne- 
cessary for the completion of the Anatomical 
Museum, at 1} per cent. interest, to be repaid by 
them in ten years. The Syndicate are of opinion 


that this offer should be accepted, and that steps 
should be taken for erecting the museum without 
delay. They therefore recommend that the ne- 
cessary contract be prepared for the approval of 
the Senate. 








THE TOMB OF THE LATE MR. JAMES 
WARD, R.A. 

KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. 
RECENTLY, a monumental head-stone has been 
erected to the memory of the late Mr. James 
Ward, R.A. It is placed in Kensal Green Ceme- 


tery, on the right-hand side of the principal 


approach to the chapel, just before reaching the 


large circle. In the course of a short time, we 


fear it will be hidden from the eye of the 
casual observer by the rapid increase of tombs 
around. We have called it a head-stone, but in 
reality it is placed at the side of an inclosed plot 
of ground, destined to receive three distinct 
families, or branches of one family. Be this as it 
may, it arrests the attention by its purity and 
simplicity. The outward form of the slab is unfor- 
tunately of a commom type, devoid of any archi- 
tectural feature. Upowtliis is rendered a slightly- 
coved recess: within stands, in a-pensive and 
thoughtful attitude, the Muse of Painting, with 
her palette and brushes in her left hand: her 


Surely, under | oad has a circlet of laurel nearly meeting in the 


centre over the forehead. The face is of great 


‘beauty, and the drapery is treated with much 


grace. The sculptor is Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., who 
has done his part with his usual ability. We 
could have wished the masonry of the base had 
been more important than it is. The inscription 
thus sets forth the merits of the deceased artist :— 
In Memory of 
JAMES WARD, R.A. 
Distinguished as an Engraver, 
And afterwards as an Animal Painter. 

His Works in the National Gallery and British Museum 
Prove his great and varied Powers in each pursuit. 
Died the 16th of November, 1859, 

In the 92nd year of his age. 

Also of 
MARY, 

The beloved Wife of his Son, George Raphael Ward, 
Who died the 28th of February, 1860. 

To the high degree of exce}lence in the Arts of 
Painting, Music, and Poetry 
She added all the Graces of an Amiable and Virtuous Life, 








Notwithstanding the changes which have taken 


were used for this purpose 
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THE TOMB OF THE LATE MR. JAS. WARD, RA. 


MR. FOLEY, R.A, SCULPTOR. 
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INTERIOR OF HALIFAX TOWN HALL. 


THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A., AND MR. E. M. BARRY, A.R.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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INTERIOR OF HALIFAX TOWN HALL. 


In another volume we gave a view of the exte- 

rior of Halifax Town-hall, then about to be built ; 
plan of the principal floor; and some descriptive 
varticulars.* We now add a view of the interior 
of the hall, proper, a fine apartment in the Italian 
style. The building, it will be remembered, was 
designed by the late Sir C. Barry, R.A., but has 
been completed, under the superintendence of his 
son, Mr. E. M. Barry. As will be seen in the 
engraving, the ceiling is divided into compartments 
by broad moulded bands, having the laurel or oak 
jeaf rendered upon them. In the centre of each 
of these compartments is a small dome for lighting 
the ceiling. In the spandrels, around each opening, 
js an enriched raised ornament, upon a coloured 
ground. The body of the hall is lighted by the 
coved portion, being all of glass, divided into 
bays corresponding with the bands in the ceiling. 
In the cornice, at each division, is a small group 
of figures, very well modelled. Between the 
ilasters below are semi-circular arches, enriched 
with the initials of the sovereign, and the letter 
H. for Halifax. The caps to the pilasters are also 
well moulded. The gallery, which goes round the 
hall, and which is fitted with seats, has a balus- 
trade, in carton pierre, from the designs of 
Messrs. James Mabey & Sons, of Westminster, 
who executed all the bas reliefs and caps, under 
the immediate supervision of the architect. Under 
the gallery are lunettes, containing the arms of 
different towns, supported by figures, of Com- 
merce, Industry, &c., in bold relief. At the foot 
of the pilasters, beneath the gallery, are pedestals 
for the reception of statues. The room is 50 feet 
long, 40 feet wide, and about 40 feet in height. 
The floor is of Mintoun’s encaustic tiles, in a simple 
pattern. We should have mentioned that the 
balustrade to the gallery is gilded. 

The accounts of the building have just been 
presented to the committee, and show that the 
cost of the building as certified by the architect, 


is 32,0002. 








THE LATE THOMAS VIGNOLES 
CROUDACE, C.E. 


Rattways abroad, on which English science 
aud skill have been employed, have cost us many 
valuable lives, the last the young engineer whose 
name unhappily heads this notice. He will be re- 
membered by some of our readers in connexion 
with the fine model of the Tudela and Bilbao 
Railway exhibited in 1862 by his grandfather, 
Mr. C. Vignoles, F.R.S., the engineer in chief, 
Thomas Croudace was assistant engineer, and, 
having returned to Bilbao, was carried off a few 
days ago by typhus. In Spain, benighted land, 
4 Protestant minister is not even allowed a resi- 
dence or chapel; but it happened that Dr. Bay- 
ley, of the “New Church,” was in Bilbao, paying 
avisit, and therefore willingly accepted the office 
of reading the burial service over his remains. 
All the foreign consuls, the English and French 
residents, and numbers of Spaniards, even, joined 
i the ‘procession, and in the only Protestant 
cemetery in Spain (which"he himself had planned, 
drained, and put in order), his earthly remains 
were placed amidst the heartfelt mourning of even 
strangers in a foreign land, who all loved and 


respected him. 


As one amongst a dozen writes of him to his 
relatives, —« He was a true gentleman in feeling ; 
* considerate that, while delicate and spotless in 


sown conduct, he yet 
speak of the faults of o 


indiscretions,” 


would never point at or 
thers, or even of their 


, This is the second son lost under precisely 
— circumstances, for whom Mrs. Croudace, 
‘rself not unknown in the arts, has to grieve. 





ARCHITECTURAL CURIOSITIES IN SOUTH 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


TuE district of South Bucks, if undistinguished 
y many-towered minsters or crumbling castles, 
a attractive features for the architectural 
‘ ent. Centrally in it stands the old borough 

ycombe, dating from the time of Constantine 


%8 to 


inte its Roman remains, and as to its known 
“mae history from the time of the birth of 
bela” king of the West Saxons, containing 
‘dings well worth careful examination, and 


of the metropolis, 


tasily accessible, being within an hour and a half 


oa collegiate church of All Hallows, of the 
teenth century, is the largest and finest 
So 





* Vol. xviii. p. 39. 


structure in the county, originally cruciform in 
plan, with acentral tower. We shall see| 





Now let us see how the non-cruciform idea was 


here the} carried out. The transept arches, both as to their 


curious manner in which the Perpendicular] apex and springing, are kept as low as was con- 
builders went to work to adapt the building to] sistent with constructive safety ; but, after all, the 
their tastes. The fashion in parochial ¢hurches| idea of the old mason of the thirteenth century 
of the fifteenth century appears to have com-| predominated, and the arches would not be kept 
prised the most complete avoidance of the cruci-|low enough to make continuous roofs over the 
form plan, going even so far as to omit transverse | aisles and transepts; so the roofs of the latter 
internal walls altogether, as at Collumpton, in| were of necessity made transeptal to cover the 
Devonshire, and Battlefield, in Salop. As Wy-| apices ofthe arches. The entrance to the original 
combe Church stood at the end of the fourteenth | roodloft, on the west side of the tower, is still 
century, with its broad choir and north (Vicar’s) | observable, disguised as a window, and must have 
aisle, central lantern, short transepts, and external | been entered from a staircase in the south-west 
inclosing walls to nave and aisles, it certainly | angle of the transept. 


disagreed most distantly from the type which the 


The removal of the western transept walls 


builders of the fifteenth century appear t¢ have| brings us to the curious features in the north 


taken for their model. Had the traders of the | ai 


sle, lately discovered. They consist of an or- 


fourteenth century been as rich as their succyssors, | dinary monumental drop-arch recess, where for- 
we might have had a finer building thai now|merly lay a stone coffin. The coffin was broken 
remains to us. But the fifteenth century was/up, and the arch bricked up by the church 
the golden age of trading, “wevyng, ffullyng,| bricklayer in 1822. Thanks to that worthy, 
and dyyng,” in Wycombe, and brought sforth | however, the mouldings were carefully filled in 
rich traders, who devoted to the work of the| with mortar, whose removal disclosed them in 
sanctuary the goods they had thus honourably| their pristine sharpness. The back of the 


' 


gained. recess was plastered, and retained fragments 
The nave was first completed, with a two-light | of colouring. Thus far all is intelligible and 
clerestory and roof. This part of the work differs | satisfactory. 


from most Perpendicular work, in being unusually 
solid and grave, so much so as to deceive mariy at | a 


But, in cutting away the plaster from the jamb, 
large piece came off, and disclosed more mould- 


the first glance as to its date. The roof was well | ing eastwards. On clearing this out, we found 
coloured, the mouldings having alternating spiral | part of another recess, also plastered at the back ; 
ribands, The spandrels of the braces are filled | but the arch had been cut, and the rest filled in 
with trefoil panelling. The nave I believe to have | with solid masonry, apparently for the accommoda- 
been completed before any of the undermentioned | tion of a third feature, whose jamb, which we at 
alterations, and the aisles roofed in. The corbels | first imagined to bea fragment built in at random, 
terminating the drip-moulding of the easternmost | and arch were next uncovered. This was soon 
arches face diagonally, proving those arches to/| traced out, and proved to be only a semi-arch, the 
have originally abutted against the western wall | apex having a vertical joint, and abutting agains‘ 
of the tower. a mass of ashlar chalk, with which the angle had 

The next work appears to have been the re-| evidently been rebuilt on the removal of the pier 
building of the choir, with the addition of the | which carried the western arch of the transept, a 
Bower chapel on the south side. The choir, as; I | necessary consequence of taking down the western 
have recently discovered by careful measuremer't, | arch of the crossing. The foundation of this pier 
is deflected northwards in the well-known ma-|we discovered by digging below the pew floor. 
ner, supposed to denote the drooping of the hedd | The last-mentioned semi-niche is, like the others, 
on the cross. The position of the arch opening | plastered at the back, but extends no further east- 
frota the Vicar’s aisle into the north transept nqt | ward: what would be the remainder of the niche 
being central, induces me to think that aisle has| being the ordinary rubble core of the pier, thus 
been widened, to the narrowing of the choir ; and | proving the niche to have been originally only a 


this is confirmed by the abutments of the choi-| se 


mi-arch. Moreover, the western faces of the 


arches on the chancel wail falling within the abut:|two stones retain black distemper design ona 
ments of the transept arches. Further, the last| yellow ground, showing the masonry in the 
pre-Reformational inventory of church goods, | fifteenth century to have presented pretty 


dated 1518, shows that there were then six altars | m 


uch the same appearance as we now behold. 


in the church; namely, the high altar, St. Cle-| This little bit of evidence was nearly lost 
ment’s altar, St. Nicholas’s altar, Name of Jesus | to us, the builder proposing to cut the pro- 
altar, the Bowre altar, and. the Resurrection |jecting blocks flush, so as to show the niche the 





altar. Now the high altar and the Bower altar 
had their assigned places in the choir and Bower 


ror sowie 


, better. 


Now, the most singular fact is, that the mould- 


aisle; but the others, which had all been intro-| ings of the three arches are identical in section, 


duced into the church within the previous fifty | so 


that the alterations must have gone on one 


years, must have been placed in some appropriate | after the other, very little time intervening. The 
spot, and the vicar’s aisle may have been widened | string course even, bounding the window sills, 
for their accommodation. This alteration of the |iintrudes strangely on the jamb of the semi- 
choir shows how wonderfully the old builders | ‘niche. 


adapted their work to its uses,—the aisle widened 


The piers of the new crossing are exceedingly 


for a useful purpose, and the choir rendered not a| slim, being scarcely more bulky than those of the 


whit less stately ; for the impression of height is 


fave. The masonry above shows sundry cracks, 


thus rather increased, and the building itself | vertical and diagonal, external and internal, 
made more convenient for the performance of | which are readily accounted for by the facts, 
choral service. firstly, that the thrust of the great arches is not 

Next came the alteration of the crossing. The| received by the choir arches, which abut within 
central tower, with its supporting piers and|them, on account of the narrowness of the 
arches, as well as the western arches of the tran- choir ; and secondly, that in the vicar’s aisle, a 
septs, were all removed, and the nave and tran- bot-air apparatus having been contrived, the 


septs assimilated to the type of the non-cruciform | gic 


tual stability of the transverse wall was so little 


church. This seems to have been the crotchet of | ragarded, that a chimney was excavated out of 
the new architect, who thought this type better the solid wall not far from where the transept arch 
suited than the old for parochial purposes. | abuts on it. 


Judging from what remains of the work of the 


The Bower aisle follows the deflection of the 


thirteenth century, the tower would not have|choir; for in the western bracing of the roof, the 
been taken down from necessity, for the older | springing of the north brace is half imbedded in 


masonry, generally, is as good as the day it was| th 


e west wall, while that of the south brace is an 


first bedded. Still it seems unlikely 80 large &@| inch or two distant from it. The octagonal oak 
tower would have been removed out of caprice. Be | standards, two of which stand at the entrance of the 
this as it may, a new tower was built at the| Bower aisle, and two at the entrance of the choir, 
west end, and completed with much rejoicing,— | ave unique in this part of thecounty. They retain 
“ryngyng of bellys and pypyng of organs,”—in | tijaces of their original painting and gilding, as 
1522. The work of the new crossing, including | did the rood-screen now removed. Of the seven 
the piers and arches of the transepts and choir, | biys of oak screen work, which until 1858 occu- 
the north, east, and south clerestory windows, and | pied their original position in the choir and 
the roof, is inferior, and both poor and clumsy in | transepts, one only is standing, and this, alas! is 
detail. The scantlings of the timbers are scanty | ccndemned. The old choir stalls, with their return 





compared with the nave roof; the panelling is| er 


ds and carved finials, were also removed, and 


poorly imitative of the other ; and the tracery in | arje about to be replaced by modern pewing. These, 





the pedimental part totally wanting. The details| as 


of the windows differ materially ; the corbels are rej 


rude and uncarved; and, finally, two ominous | ap 


cracks, the result of the settlement of the new | pa) 


work, point out clearly its junction with, or rather 











disjunction from, the old. ais 


well as the screens, are, equally with the 
t of the church, the legacy of our forefathers, 
d their removal is the removal of an integral 
rt of the design of the building. 

The last of the old screens separates the Bower 
le from the south transept, and has this inscrip- 
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tion in oaken letters:—3Sray ve for the soulps 
of Rychard Redehodve, Agnes hys wyfe, ther son 
@illm & Fohan hys wpe, the wMhpche Wilim 
bilded thys pclos opthe tymbre the pere of oure 
Hord Gov mececlxditj, for our soulis gov. 

The italics show what seems to me the most 
probable restoration of the loet parts. 

Now let us see what the present geueration may 
learn from these facts. May we not perceive that 
with the advance of architectural civilization and 
of congregational worsbip, people found that the 
cruciform type, how grand soever and how suitable 
soever to the monk-built minster, was but ill- 
adapted for a body of simple folk to hear, see, and 
understand? and that the better form of the 
parochial church is that of Battlefield and Col- 
lumpton P 

We have not remarked all the curiosities of the 
church. Two portions of altar slabs were turned 
up out of the pavement for the meeting of the 
society. One retains a cross incised; the other 
has been intentionally defaced.* The fine arcaded 
and groined south porch has a parvise above, 
which has lately been opened, having been bricked 
up these thirty years. It has evidently been 
systematically converted by some ornithological 
vicar into a dovecote, the internal walls, especially 
the northern, being regularly pierced with square 
recesses, the cills being much claw-worn. What 
is singular is that it never seems to have been 
entered otherwise than by a ladder from the 
church, through a doorway in the north wall. 
There are scribblings and masons’ marks on the 
jamb of this doorway: in particular “ Rychard 
Upton,” in finely-drawn letters of the fifteenth 
century. Of these scribblings and marks a better 
account must be given at a future time. 

We must not forget the doorways in the north 
wall, leading to the old revestry, with sextry over. 
Their hinge-hooks and boltholes remain, shutting 
inside the apartments ; and a square-topped squint, 
with deep internal splay, to which the hooks of 
the original shutter-hinges remain. This squint 
afforded a view of the cburch to the sacristan. 
The lower doorway shows how the level of the 
church was altered in Perpendicular times. 

The tall arch of the old west window, despoiled 
of mullions, shows well over the obtuse tower 
arch. The settlements in the tower show the 
defective character of fine jointed masonry. The 
tower is built of bad -Headington stone. The 
mullions of the new western window show the effect 
of the depressing of the arch by the great super- 
incumbent weight. 

The church is decorated in distemper through- 
out, at least wherever the whitewash has been 
partially removed. The decorations in the chancel 
are principally of the time of Edward VI., show- 
ing texts of Scripture in the old black letter, with 
red capitals. The Bower Chapel, in particular, 
has texts from Ecclesiasticus, surmounted by a 
canopy on pillars of Renaissance design, drawn in 
thin black lines on a white ground, on each side 
of the five-light east window, and a band of letter- 
ing (much mutilated) runs under the south win- 
dows. The west wall has a long inscription, but 
without the canopy. The vicar’s aisle has similar 
decorations, as well as some unintelligible painting 
in real fresco. In this aisle even the beautiful 
masonry of the windows is covered with old 
plaster, finished with a coat of red; certainly of 
great antiquity, if not of the original date of the 
building. 

The earlier decorations in the choir and chapels 
have been obliterated, and those above mentioned 
substituted; but the nave retains traces in the 
two eastern] bays of the clerestory, in the north 
transept and aisle, on the east wall of the south 
transept, and in the south aisle, of what appears 
to have been the original decorations, much muti- 
lated, and finally whitewashed. 

Returning to the Redehode screen, we may re- 
mark that the Redehode family are intimately con- 
nected with the history of Wycombe in the 
latter end of the fifteenth century. William 
was a rich salter of London, having his: country 
seat in Paul’s row, “ayenst the west ende of the 
chirche of Wycombe.” He was also a great 
benefactor to the fraternity of St. Mary, and 
masses were agreed to be sung in the chapel of 
St. Mary for him and his friends. He repaired, 
at a cost of 14/.,a house left by Henry Coleshill 
to the borough authorities, and fitted it up as two 
chambers (duas cameras cum gardinis), with gar- 





* An encaustic tile in the nave displays a fool’s head in 
a cap, in a circle surrounded by the legend, ME FECIT 
RICARDUS. A similar tile was shown to me by the 
Rev. W. H. Kelke, as having been taken from Drayton 
Beauchamp Church, Bucks; and another is or was to be 
seen at Little Marlow Priory. Are any more of this type 
known to exist ? 


dens attached, for the residence of “ Oure Lady 
Preist and le boure Preist,” in 1475. The deed 
of covenants for masses, dated 1475, contains a 
proviso for the delivery at his decease, to the 
“ keperis of oure lady auter” “ a chalys part gylt 
with this scripture on the fote, @rate p. atabus 
Rici Redehode Agn vris ejus WAiliy Wedehorne & 
Johe boris ejus, weying X unces and more of 
troye wyght,” wherewith the priest was to sing 
on the “werke dayes.” This chalice occurs in 
two inventories of the goods of the fraternity 
shortly after this date, so that he did not live long 
after the date of the deed.* 

The inventories of the goods of the fraternity 
of St. Mary, of whose chapel (in St. Mary-street) 
not a vestige remains, exhibit many remarkable 
features: besides vestments, banners, altarcloths, 
curtains, and candelsticks (II. Jatyn candilstyks 
apon the awter for priketts, besides two grete ones, 
in the choir), “a crowne of silver apon our ladyes 
hede and gylde; a brode gyrdyll whyte corse the 
pendant and the bokull dobyll gylde wt. vi. 
stodis ;” another with eight studs; beads, rings, 
“ameled” (enamelled) and otherwise, stones, 
“ gaudes,” “ An owche of silver and gylte bokul- 
wyse,” &. But these, with the church invento- 
ries, must form subject matter for a second 
paper. Epwarp J. PAYNE. 








THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL 
FUND. 


On the 30th ult. a mecting of the general 
committee appointed at the public meeting held 
in January, 1862, to erect a national memorial of 
his late Royal Highness the Prince Consort, was 
held at the Mansion House, with a view to the 
disposal of the fund, so far as they were concerned, 
in accordance with the commands of her Majesty, 
communicated by Sir C. Phipps. The Lord Mayor 
actéd as chairman, and there were also present 
Sir'C. W. Dilke, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Gregson, 
M.P., Alderman Wilson, Mr. Bodkin, Assistant- 
Judge, Mr. Henry Spicer, Mr. Charles Hill, Mr. 
Winckworth, Mr. Godwin, Mr. R.N. Fowler, Mr. 
H. Ghinn, Deputy Obbard, Mr. S. P. Low,*Mr. 
Hartridge, Mr. A. Croll, Mr. Goodman, the Rev. 
Michael Gibbs, Vicar of Christ Church, Newgate- 
street, and Mr. Samuel Brown. 

The letter from Sir C. Phipps said :— 

“« Her Majesty has appointed an Executive Committee, 


through whom it is her Majesty’s intention to communi- 
cate her own personal directions for the carrying out and 


, execution of the national memorial to her beloved hus- 


band, the Prince Consort; and the Queen has also named 
trustees (Viscount Torrington, Sir Alexander Spearman, 
with yourself and myselt) into whose hands it is her 
Majesty’s desire that all sums collected, either by public 
subscription.or vote of Parliament, should be paid; and 
who will hold the funds, subject to the orders of her 
Majesty, conveyed through the Executive Committee. 

1 am therefore directed to request that you will move 
the trustees of the Mansion-house Subscription for the 
National Memorial to cause the sums at present standing, 
or invested in their names, to be transferred at the Bank 
of England to the account of the trustees appointed by 
her Majesty, to whose account the sum voted by Parlia- 
ment has already been placed by the Government. 

C. B. Puirps.”’ 


A report from the working committee having 
been read, it was resolved that “her Majesty the 
Queen having intimated her pleasure that the 
amount now invested in the funds be transferred 
to the trustees appointed by her Majesty, and to 
whom the money voted by Parliament had already 
been paid, the trustees of the fund be authorized 
to transfer the sum so invested, in accordance 
with the Queen’s commands.” 

The committee continues in existence. 








PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF STAINED 
GLASS AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

THE executive committee have issued a notice to 

artists in glass painting, wherein they say that, 

following the practice of the managing com- 
mittees of other exhibitions, they— 


“ Start with the assumption thatthe exhibition is de- 
signed rather to raise the standard of the art of glass- 
painting in this country, than for the lower object of 
being a mere advertisement for commercial purposes ; 
that, while a fair allowance must be made for the latter 
object, the former should prevail as the more honourable 
and efficient means of perfecting this branch of art, and 
of educating public taste. 

Acting on these principles under the restrictions im- 
posed by limited space to be divided among many exhi- 
bitors, your committee consider that, in the collection 





* In perusing the accounts of Thame Church, Oxon, I 
found the following entries :— 

1449. Halso we res. of Wylyam Redhod of Wykombe as 
for ys fadyrys bequyst, 3s. 4d. 





% Itm: rec: ex legac: Willi: Redewod de Wycombe, 
Is. 8d. 


=_===== 
and arrangement of works sent for exhibition, it is 
desire that they should be guided by the precedente 
other art exhibitions. In the exefcise of their d - 
and delicate duty it will be one great object of your c 
mittee to provide that every contributor may, if poeiane 5 
be provided with some space in the exhibition ; but artist), : 
merit must evidently decide the amount of space and the 
position to be allotted to the workssent in. Such appears 
to be the universal rule of other exhibitions. 
The committee and the authorities of the South Ken. 
sington Museum desire to urge on all artists in glass the 
importance of the opportunity thus offered to them and 
the necessity of exertion in the production of works of 
high character, pre-eminently for these three Purposes 
viz. ;—1st. To vindicate the excellence of this branch of 
English art in comparison with that of foreign countries ; 
2nd, To raise the public appreciation of art in glass from 
the commercial association too commonly entertained of 
works produced at so much per foot, to the higher ideal 
of an independent art, producing works to be valued }; 
their individual merits; and, 3rd, to show the applica. 
bility of painted glass in cases not commonly considered 
whether for ornamentation combined with economy, or 
for large and more important objects.’’ ‘ 


The committee suggest that, as works of 
coloured glass for inlaying floors and walls, or 
mosaics, will not interfere with the window spaces 
for transparent glass, the introduction of works 
of that character would add to the interest and 
use of the exhibition, and should, therefore, be 
admitted ; and that the exhibition of pot metals, 
or materials for mosaics, might also be considered, 








DINNER FOR THE BUILDERS’ BENEVO. 
LENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue Sixteenth Anniversary Festival of this 
Institution was celebrated on the 29th ult., at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street. There was a 
numerous attendance of subscribers and friends to 
the charity, and Mr. Alderman James C. Lawrence 
(President of the Institution) occupied the chair, 

Among the gentlemen present we observed,— 

Messrs. Edwin Lawrence, W. Lee, M.P., H. Lee, 
G. Lee, C. Lucas, T. Lucas, J. Myers, G. Spencer 
Smith, H. Spencer Smith, G. Godwin, Freeman, 
W. Higgs, G. Corderoy, H. Jarvis, W. Hudson, 
J. Bird, T. Cozens, W. Hutchons, G. Head, J. R, 
Head, S. H. Head, S. L. Mann, M. Hall, W. 
Stirling, F. Stirling, A. A. Robinson, P. Anley, 
R. Thomas, J. Hibberd, John Thorn, D. Nichol- 
son, J. Morris, W. Nicholson, Branson & Murray, 
of Birmingham, Hardwick, from same place, &c, 
The Chairman, in proposing the first toast, 
* The Health of the Queen,” said he felt he was 
expressing the opinion of every one present in 
saying that, now the time of mourning has passed, 
it is the earnest desire that her Majesty will ap- 
pear publicly in the same manner as she had 
hitherto been accustomed to do. 
The Chairman next proposed “The Health of 
H.R.H. Albert Edward Prince of Wales, Princess 
of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,” and 
in doing so alluded to the gratification which his 
Royal Highness must have felt at the hearty 
reception of his Princess by the people of this 
country, who were prepared at once to welcome 
her to their home and hearts. 

To the toast of “The Army and Navy, and the 
Volunteers,” Major Saunders responded with vigour 
on behalf of the Volunteers. He said, as the Army 
and Navy had always done their duty, 80 would 
the Volunteers, in protecting England, their 
country. Their determination was to work bard 
and well, and to give back that which they had 
received from the country of their birth, and 
leave it as they had found it—the first among the 
nations. 

The Chairman said, he had now to propose that 
which was properly the toast of the evening. 
They were met that night to promote the 
interests of an Institution which called for their 
deepest sympathy; and there were many then 
in that room who well knew the vicissitudes to 
which the building trade was subjected, and for 
the purpose of relief of those vicissitudes they 
were then assembled to aid those who had fallen 
from a high position, which they had once occas 
pied. He was informed ‘at a previous nee 
that there was one pensioner on the books who 
was in as high a position as any in that room; 
who had executed work to the extent of hundr 
of thousands of pounds; but unhappily, — 
a short period of time,—little more than fifteen 
years,—a change had come over his fortune - 
circumstances; and he was then receiving 
benefits of this Institution. This was enoug “ 
excite the sympathy of every member of the 
and if examination were made into other pen 7a 
would show that the building trade was subj vibe 
such vicissitudes, and, therefore, the goer’ 

Institution was highly necessary. Since the 
tion of the Society there had been n0 nce 
seventy pensioners on its funds. Thirty-s¥. 





however, had since died. It was a source of satis 
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faction to all those who have taken part with this 
ysefal Society to be able to say that they had 
yelieved and soothed the declining years of the 
aged. There were now thirty-three pensioners on 
the books of this Institution, and others waiting for 
dection. How necessary was it, then, that they 
should do all they could to increase the resources. 
He felt that the Institution and the good which 
it effected were not sufficiently known ; for, if it 
were better known, the annual subscriptions, 
which were of great value, would be increased, 
and there would be many who would give a small 
subscription rather than none at all ; and, further, 
many members wou'd be able to bring friends 
with them to the annual festival, when a large 
increase of funds would be the result. He, how- 
ever, could but congratulate the friends of the 
institution upon its slow but steady progress. He 
had just been informed that five friends from 
Birmingham were present that evening, one of 
whom was president of the Birmingham trade. 
That showed that the Institution was becoming 
known to the residents out of the metropolis, 
which had a hopeful signification. He conciuded 
by giving “Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” 


Mr. Henry Lee proposed the next toast, ‘The Chair- 
man and President,’ and passed a high eulogium on the 
kind and charitable disposition of Alderman James C. 
Lawrence in connexion with institutions similar to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution and those of the City of 
Londen. 

The Chairman, in giving the toast, ‘‘ The Patrons of 
the Institution,’? alluded to their late friend Mr. Wm. 
Cubitt, M.P., who was awarm supporter of the Institution. 
Asa builder in this metropolis his connexions were well 
known ; and beyond his adherence to the Institution, ,he 
had given that which was of more value, the benefit of his 
long experience. With the toast he would asscciate the 
name of Mr. Joseph Bird. 

Mr. Joseph Bird said he had much pleasure in having 
the opportunity of referring to their late much esteemed 
friend: Mr. Wm. Cubitt, who had exerted himself in no 
small degree in placing their Institution in its then posi- 
tion. His demise would be regretted by many charitable 
institutions with which he was connected ; but his name 
would never be forgotten. There was also another gen- 
tleman, now present, to whom some praise was due, and 
but for whose exertions they might not then have met 
together. He referred to Mr. Thomas Cozens, the founder 
of the Institution. 

Mr. Cozens acknowledged the compliment, and stated 
that his feeble efforts to found the much required deside- 
ratum would have been useless had he not been ably 
assisted. He referred to the absence of Mr. Geo. Pluck- 
nett (their treasurer), whose attendance was prevented 
by the so recent death of the lamented Mr. Cubitt. 
The treasurer’s health was proposed, and unanimously 
responded to, 

“The Brighton Branch of the Institution, the Chair- 
man, Directors, and Honorary Secretary,’’ was next given 
and duly responded to. 

“The Architects and Surveyors’? was the toast next 
cane was responded to on their behalf by Mr. Henry 

arvis, 

“The Directors and Stewards’? having also been 
given, 

The Chairman again referred to the presence of the 
gentlemen from Birmingham, and trusted that in future 
years they might have the pleasure of again meeting them 
on an occasion similar to the present. 

In response, it was stated that they were not instructed 
to make any statement; but the meeting might be 
assured that the Builders’ Benevolent Institution would 
always receive their kindest sympathy and support. 

Mr, A. G. Harris, the secretary, having announced the 
amount of the evening’s subscription to be nearly 450/., 
be evening was soon afterwards brought successfully to 

close. 

The subscription list included the following :— 

The Chairman, 21l.; Mr. E. Lawrence, 5/. 5s.; Mr. H. 
Lee, 211.: Messrs. Lee, Son, & Smith, 102. 10/.; Mr. R. 
Thomas, 50/.; Mr. G. Myers, 5/. 5s.; Mr. M. W. Higgs, 
181. 10s, ; Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., 10/. 10s.; Mr. Henry 
Jarvis, 51. 5s.; Mr. W. J. Freeman, 102, 10/.; Messrs. J. 
B. White, Bros., 102. 10s.; Mr. G. Jennings, 10/. 10/.; 
Mr. W. Hudson, 5/.5s.. Mr. H. Spencer Smith, 5/. 5s.; 
Mr. Thos. Allason, 5/. 5s.; Mr. R. K. Burstall, 8/. 8s. ; Mr. 
R. Roberts, 5/. 5s.; Mrs. Joseph Bird, 5/. 5s.; Mr. R. L. 
Curtis, sen., 52. 5s.; Mr. W. H. Cullingford, ann., 5/7. 52.; 
Mr. P. Anley, 5/. 58.; Messrs. Thorn, Bros., 52. 5s.; Mr. 
— Harvey, 5/. 5s.; Major Saunders, 5/. 5s.; Messrs. 
a ve, Bros., 5J. 5s.; Mr. J. S. Lee, 5. 58.; Mr. Charles 
+ nem 51. 5s,; Messrs, Branson & Murray, of Birming- 
bart ann., 10/, 10s.; Mr. S. Trickett, 5. 5s.; Mr. John 

attley, 5/, 5s.; Mr. Thos, Ferguson, 10/. 10s. 











NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh —The new offices for the Scottish 
tovident Institution are now near completion. 
me site 18 not far from the present offices, in St. 
— S-equare. Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear are 
€ architects. The new building is complete 
lly. The interior is also well advanced, 
ones work being nearly finished, and the 
4 fittings all in a state of readiness. The 
ri ne consists of three stories, rising to the 
Ps g t of 54 feet, and will have a frontage of 
re tet. The style belongs to the Italian, and is 
mewhat after the type of the Farnese Palace at 
ka There are four flats, one of which is a 
oor for the house officer and stores, and the 
nag are above the level. The street floor, 
. the floor above are appropriated to the public 
iness of the office, and are lofty and well- 





lighted flats. The upper flat is formed into a 
large dwelling-house, entering from a stair in the 
adjoining tenement, also belonging to the Institu- 
tion. The door leads into a corridor which con- 
ducts the passenger directly through the front of 
the building, as seen from the street, into the 
public office of the Institution, the greater part of 
which forms an outside building on the area 
behind. The corridor is 11 feet wide by 40 feet 
in length. The pavement of the corridor is to be 
of black and white marble, which, according to 
our authority, the Scotsman, is not half so costly 
as gocd granite. The public room is an apart- 
ment of about 50 feet by 30 feet, and about 30 feet 
in height. It is divided by two ranges of double 
porphyry columns, of the Corinthian order, into 
three portions, the one at the entrance and the 
one at the opposite end being each 17 feet in 
height, and the centre portion about 29 feet 
square, rising by a bold cove from the entablature 
of the columns to the height of 30 feet. This 
spacious centre compartment is for the clerks, who 
are to transact the business of the office across a 
table, as in the telling-rooms of banks. This part 
of the interior is lighted by a glass dome, but has 
also ornamental windows of obscured glass on 
three sides. These windows are divided into 
three,—the central light being circular-headed, 
the others narrower and shorter, being supported 
from the central one by fluted Ionic columns. 
The flooring of this apartment will be of oak and 
ebony, or other dark-coloured wood. The cost of 
the whole building, including the alterations on 
the tenement to the west, will come to between 
10,0007. and 11,0007. The contractors are Mr. 
David Rae, mason; Mr. J. R. Swan, wright; Mr. 
J. Steele (Glasgow), plasterer; Mr. T. Graham, 
slater, and Mr. R. Kemp, plumber, The clerk of 
worksis Mr. Stalker. 

Laurieston.—The Reformed Presbyterian 
Church at Laurieston has been opened for public 
worship. The church is built in the southern 
division of the village. It presents no architec- 
tural features in design. It is seated for about 
500, and contains a small vestry. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. Binnie, Glasgow, and the build- 
ing in its entirety was executed by a Glasgow 
firm. 

Aberdeen.—The new grammar school at Aber- 
deen, erected in Skene-street West, has been for- 
mally opened. The edifice has been built by public 
subscription, on a scheme set on foot some years 
ago by Sir Alexander Anderson. Its cost will be 
about 12,000/., while the cost of the site is 
3,0007.,—15;0002. in all. It is in the Scottish 
Baronial style of architecture. It consists of a 
centre and side wings, and the height is two 
stories. The length in front across the main part 
is 146 feet; and, taking in the back wings, the 
extreme length is 231 feet. The extreme breadth 
from front to back is 111 feet. The public school 
occupies the centre of the building. The chief 
entrance is by a circular projection in the centre, 
corbelled out to the square near the top, and 
finished by a crowstepped gable and ornamental 
finial, A small round tower is carried up in the 
angle, and in it is the stair leading to the organ- 
gallery, if we may so call it, in the public school. 
At the junction of the wings at either end the 
entrances for the scholars are formed into towers. 
That at the west side turns into a circular tower, 
terminated with an ornamental cornice and balus- 
trade. The top of this tower is flat, and to be 
used for astronomical observations. It is reached 
from the mathematical class-room by a circular 
stair, in a small corbelled turret, carried above the 
main tower, and finished with an ogee roof and 
finial. The observatory is 60 feet in height. The 
principal tower, at the east end, is intended for 
a clock. It is continued square to the top, having 
a corbelled cornice and embattled parapet, and 
finished with a lofty circular turret. ‘The height 
from the base to the top of the finial of the prin- 
cipal tower is 110 feet. The contractors for the 
building were,—Mason’s work, Mr. A. Mitchell ; 
carpenter’s work, Mr. Garvie; plasterer’s work, 
Mr. Mearns; plumbers’ and gasfitters’ work, 
Messrs. H. Gordon & Co.; slater’s work, Mr. G. 
Davidson. At the entrance to the grounds, which 
are not yet laid out, a neat porter’s lodge has 
been erected. The entire cost for the buildings, 
including everything, will be about 12,000/., and 
for the ground, 3,000/.; total, about 15,000/. 

Aviemore.—The new bridge across the Spey is 
to be commenced early next spring. The mate- 
rials will be all prepared before that time, so that 
once it is commenced it will soon be put up. The 
new inn, which is to be built here, is also to be 
commenced on an early day. 

Hawick.—The contractor for the building of 
the exchange (Mr. Laidlaw) has commenced ope- 


rations, by laying the foundations for supporting 
the arch over the river. For a good way up the 
east side of the building is ready for the centres. 
At the 'owerdyke side, where the new dam has 
to be ent for Mr. Elliott’s mill, the contractor, 
Mr. Turnbull, is also proceeding with his contract. 
The operations here have brought to light an old 
roadway 3 feet below the present surface of the 
road, and paved from one end of the Towerdyke 
side to the other. The workmen have also come 
upon the foundation of a wall 5 feet thick, of 
remarkably solid masonry, and supposed to have 
been the outer work of the tower, the wall de- 
fending which extended a good way further to the 
west than the one at present.——The British 
Linen Banking Company, of Edinburgh, are about 
to erect a new branch establishment here from a 
design by Mr. Cousin, the city architect of Edin- 
burgh. The building is to be erected on a new 
site in High-street. It will include a dwelling- 
house for the agent. It will partake of the cha- 
racter of Roman architecture. The street floor 
bas two ornamental doors, one at each side, 
adorned with panelled pilasters, surmounted by 
semicircular arches, with an architrave above. 
The panels of the pilasters are filled in with scroll 
work ; and in the angles, between the semicircular 
arches and the square architraves, there is also 
seroll-work. Three windows, forming an orna- 
mental arcade, occupy the space between the two 
doors; and between the windows are piers, adorned 
by columns of the Composite order. These win- 
cows are semicircular at top, with heavy archivolts 
end carved consoles. Above the windows there is 
& cornice, and over the ground floor, and on the 
same level as the first floor, is a heavy ornamental 
stone balustrade, the front of which is filled with 
a stone railing. There are five windows, in the 
second floor, all square-headed, with architraves 
and half-pilasters. Over all the windows will be 
® cornice, broken over the windows and returned 
Gn an ornamental belt. In the upper or third 
fioor there are also five windows. The building is 
to be finished with a complete Corinthian entabla- 
ture, with rolls leading up to an ornamental cope. 
The telling-room will be 27 feet long by 22 feet 
wide : it will be furnished with an ornamental 
coved ceiling above, and round the sides, will be 
lined with wainscot panelling. Three windows in 
front will supply light. The cost of the building 
is expected to be between 4,000/. and 5,000/. 
Messrs. Marshall & Ballantyne, Hawick, are to be 
the masons: W. Raffin, Edinburgh, has the joiner 
work; Mr. James Steel, (ilasgow, the plaster 
work; and Mr. Murray, Hawick, the plumber 
work. 

Selkirk.—A similar building is to be erected 
kere for the British Linen Bank. The cost will 
he somewhere between 2,000/7. and 2,500/. The 
contractors are,—Mr. Geo. Inglis, Selkirk, for the 
mason’s work; Mr. W. Deans, Selkirk, for the 
wright’s work; Mr. Jas. Steel, Glasgow, for the 
plasterer’s work ; and Mr. Kemp, Edinburgh, for 
the plumber’s work. 

North Berwick. — The three apse windows 
of St. Baldric’s Episcopal church, which is of 
recent erection and Norman in style, have 
been filled up with stained glass, the details 
of which are in accordance with the style of the 
building. These contain representations of the 
Virgin and Child, Christ on the Cross, and the 
Ascension of Christ. The subjects are surmounted 
and supported with straight bands, on which 
appropriate texts are inscribed: while the mono- 
grams and emblems of the three persons in the 
Trinity are introduced in circles over and under 
the inscription. The whole of the ornamental 
portions consist of Norman foliage and borderings, 
These windows are the gift of the Right Hon. 
R, C. Hamilton Nesbit, and have been executed 
by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, of Edinburgh. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bethnal Green.—The foundation-stone of St. 
Paul’s Church, to be built in one of the poorest 
districts of Bethnal Green, has been laid. The 
church occupies a corner site bounded on the north 
by Virginia-row, and on the east by Princes-place. 
It will consist of nave, with north and south aisle, 
chancel, with aisles for organ-chamber and singers, 
and a tower and slated spire at the north-east 
cotner, in which will be the vestry. The style of 
the church is Gothic, of the flowing Middle 
Pcinted period ; and it will be built of brick with 
Hollington stone dressings. Externally, the bricks 
will be malms, with red brick plinth, finished with 
a blue brick band and splayed course, in cement; 
and above the plinth with red and blue brick and 
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in a circle being worked on the north face of the 
tower in the second stage. Internally the building 
will be faced with white Suffolk bricks, relieved 
with blue and red, in bands and ornamental de- 
vices, the arches being in similar bricks. Thé whole 
of the roofs will be covered with blue and red 
Bangor counter slates, in bands. The ridges are 
finished with ornamental cress tiles, in cement; 
and the apex of tower and gables will be sur- 
mounted with stone and iron crosses. The prin- 
cipal entrance will be at the west end of north 
aisle, through a porch having shafts, carved 
capitals, and archivolt ; and a secondary entrance 
will be at the east, between the tower and the north 
aisle. <A third entrance will be provided in the 
south aisle for the children communicating with 
the school-yard. The total length of the church 
is 83 feet, and the width 61 feet 6 inches. The 
committee have purchased other land at the west 
end for future extension, when the length will be 
118 feet. The aisles will be lighted by three-light 
windows, with traceried heads; and the east and 
west windows will be of four lights, with elaborate 
tracery. Three sma}l single-light windows are 
provided for the west end, under the principal 
window and beneath the small west gallery, which 
will be a temporary erection (until the extension) 
for the children. The windows to singers’ gallery 
will be of two lights each. The roof will be open 
timbered, with curved braces and struts, and 
boarded to show the rafters. The height to ridge 
is upwards of 50 feet. The whole of the benches 
will be open, low, aud with cut and moulded bench- 
ends. Ventilators are provided in the roof, over 
arcade walls, and are so designed as to make an 
ornamental feature. The works are being executed 
by Mr. Thos. Ennor, of Commercial-road East, 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Wigginton, 
architect. The total cost will be 3,298/., and the 
number of sittings nearly 900. 

Yedingham( Yorkshire).—The newchurch which 


has just been completed in the parish of Yedingham | 


has been opened for divine service. The old struc- 
ture having become dilapidated and insecure, a 
movement was begun to rebuild the nave by sub- 
scription. The chancel, being the property of the 
lady of the manor, Lady Downe, was not interfered 
with: the entire rebuilding of this part of the 





| 


| 


laid in tiles by Whetstone, of Coalville. Within 
the altar rails is also laid with the same kind of 
encaustic tiles, 

Shireoaks (Worksop). — St. Luke’s Church, 
here, erected at the cost of the Duke of Newcastle, 
has been consecrated. The church was commenced 
on the 18th of October, 1861, from designs sent in 
by Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Nottingham, archi- 
tects. The foundation-stone was laid by the Prince 
of Wales, in the presence of a large number of 
the neighbouring gentry. Mr. R. Young was the 
contractor, and Mr. A. Appleton acted as clerk of 
the works throughout the erection. The interior 
arrangements and fittings are on a scale commen- 
surate with the general design. The church is of 
English Gothic of the fourteenth century, and 
consists of a clerestoried nave, north and south 
aisles, an apsidal chancel, and a tower surmounted 
by a broached spire. The tower occupies a central 
position between the nave and chancel, and is 
flanked by an organ-recess on the north side, and 
by a vestry on the south. It is supported on 
piers and pointed arches of considerable height, 
the latter being moulded and springing from 
clustered marble shafts on carved corbels. The 
extreme length of the church is 108 feet, and the 
breadth 46 feet. The windows throughout are of 
geometric pattern, with traceried heads, and in 
each case are surmounted by a hood mould, ter- 
minating in carved bosses. The roofs are open 
timbered, the flat spaces between the spars being 
filled with ornamental stencilling : painted deco- 
ration is also applied to the walls in the form of 
inscriptions. The church is fitted with open 
benches; those in the chancel, together with the 
communion-table and lectern, being of oak. The 
walls throughout are built, externally and inter- 
nally, of Steetly stone. The organ was supplied 
by Messrs. Lloyd & Dudgeon, of Nottingham. A 
peal of five bells has been placed in the tower. 
They have been furnished by Messrs. Taylor, of 
Loughborough. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Portsmouth.—A new Baptist Church, in the 
Lombardic style, has been recently erected at 
Mile-end, a thriving part of this borough. Its 


edifice has, however, been undertaken by her lady- | dimensions are—length, 86 feet; width, in the 
ship, and the demolition of the present chancel main body 46 feet, in the front elevation 56 feet ; 


commences forthwith. The restoration, unlike the 


height, to springing 31 feet, to the centre of 


nave, will be in the Early English style, and the | curved ceiling 35} feet. The front, which is done 


| 


chancel will be lengthened 8 feet, the plans being in stucco and cement, has pilasters and cornices, 
prepared by Mr, W. Butterfield, of London. | and a large centre window. The pewing is 2 feet 
The portion of the church restored and reopened | 7} inches wide, with 20 inches for each person. 
for service is the nave, As before, the early|The curved ceiling is relieved by three ring 
Norman style has been adhered to by the! mouldings round the ventilators, and by mitres 


architect, Mr. W. Tuke, of Bradford, 


The springing from the angles, 


The preacher’s 


west end, bell turret, and chancel arch of | platform is constructed with circular front 


the old structure remain: all else is new, and 
placed upon the old foundation. The exterior 
shows a buttressed west end, surmounted by a bell 
turret, with a Latin cross as finial. The old bells 
dated from the twelfth century : one has been re- 
hung, and the other it was found necessary to 
re-cast, which has been done by Mr. Mears, of 
London. The roof is open woodwork, the two 
centres in keeping with the architecture of the 
nave, being round, and springing from corbels in 
north and south walls. The whole of the woodwork 
is stained to correspond. The chancel arch is 
Norman. The whole of the work has been done 
~ by Mr. J.C. Teale, builder, of Malton, who also 
undertakes the rebuilding of the chancel. 

Edlington (Doncaster).— By the liberality of 
the Rev. J. F. W. Woodyeare, of Crookhill Hall, 
near Doncaster, an improvement has been made 
in the chancel of Edlington Church; and the work 
has been carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. Teale, architect, Doncaster, by whom the 
plans were drawn. The chancel has been wholly 
restored, with new ashlar work throughout. New 
altar-rails have been erected, and oak seats and 
benches. The floor has been laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. A stained glass window, to the 
memory of two sons.of Mr. Woodyeare, is in- 
serted in the north side, The artists were Messra, 
Hughes & Ward, of London. 

Stonton Wyville (Market Harborough).—The 
church of St. Denis here, an ancient structure, 
had been allowed to get into a rather dilapidated 
state. The rector, the Rev. T. Burnaby, has re- 
stored the chancel according to the original de- 
sign, as far as could be ascertained. The window 
on the south side has been filled with stained glass 
by Mr. Wailes. It is a memorial window placed 
by Mrs. Burnaby, in memory of a son. The sub- 
ject is Christ walking on the sea. The roof of 
the chancel is a new one, an open timber king- 
post roof. The chancel floor has been raised, and 
down the centre from the church to the altar is 





and two stair-flights, and painted in lilac, 
white, and gilt, flattened. The lighting is 
secured by three pendants, the centre one having 
twenty-four globes, and the other two twelve 
each. ‘The cost will be about 2,0007, The archi- 
tect was Mr. E. J. Smith. The contractors 
were,—For the brickwork, slating, and plastering, 
Mr. H. W. Duffett; carpenter’s and joiner’s 
work, Mr, J. H. Allen ; painting and glazing, Mr. 
S. Wells; iron-work and gas-fittings, Mr. W. 
Bendall, the three pendants being supplied by the 
Albion Gas-light Company. 

Astwood Bank (Redditch).—The new Wesleyan 
Chapel at Astwood Bank has been opened. The 
length of the building is 37 feet, width 27 feet. 
The amount of the contract was 2607, The chapel 
is situate in one of the principal streets of the 
village. The edifice is in the Italian style of 
architecture, and is built with red and other 
coloured bricks. The roof is an openone. The 
architect was Mr. A. Smallwood, and the builder 
Mr. S. Scriven, both of Redditch. 

Wolverhampton.—It is intended to erect a new 
building for the congregationalists of the Queen- 
street Chapel. Mr. Bidlake is the architect. The 
new building will occupy the site of the present 
chapel, as well as that of the adjoining house and 
garden, in Queen-street, and has been planned so 
as to be in communication with the large and 
comparatively new school-buildings in Castle- 
street and Market-street, and to form one com- 
plete structure with them. It will comprise, 
besides the church proper, which provides accom- 
modation for about 1,300 persons, a large sub- 
structure, containing a lecture-room, capable of 
seating upwards of 400 persons, and ministers’ 
and deacons’ vestries. The style of architecture 
is Italian, of an ornamental character, and the 
whole of the fronts towards Queen-street and 
Market-street will be faced with stone, the main 
building with ashlar, and the basement with 
coursed-work, hammer-dressed on the face. The 
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principal front towards Queen-street consists of g 
centre and two side wings. The centre containg 
a large circular-headed Venetian window, ang a 
double-entrance door on the ground-story, and ig 
surmounted with an ornamental balustrade and 
pediment. The side wings contain the gallery. 
staircases, the entrance-doors to which front 
towards Queen-street, and are of correspondin 

design to the central doorway. A tower, with 
spire, rising to a height of about 120 feet, ig 
placed at the angle of the building next Market. 
street. The whole cost will be about 8.000) 

including 1000/7. for new freehold. Of this gum 
6,000. have been subscribed, 

Welchpool.—The foundation stone of a new 
chapel for the Wesleyans, about to be erected jn 
Welchpoo], has been laid. The cost of site ang 
chapel is estimated at 2,3007. The site is one of 
the best in the town, and stands to the west side 
of High-street, its front being parallel with the 
street. The style is to be Geometric, and the 
material brick, the principal front being faced 
with the local limestone in coursed rubble work, 
The buttresses, weatherings, window tracing, and 
dressings generally, will be of Box-pound stone, 
The principal feature of the main front will be a 
centre gable, with a tower and spire on the north 
side, and on the south side a square parapet and 
pinnacle. The spire will be 70 feet high ; and the 
lower portion will be used for the staircase. Inthe 
centre gable will be double grouped and deeply 
recessed doorways, and over a three-light tracery. 
headed window. The interior arrangements are 
simple. The area of the chapel is 75 feet by 
38 feet, affording accommodation on the ground. 
floor and in the gallery for 600 persons, The 
communion will be elevated two steps, and en- 
closed with rail and ornamental standards. The 
pews will be divided into a double row on each 
side. They will be 2 feet 8 inches wide, with in- 
clined backs. The aisles will be 3 feet 6 inches 
wide. At the further end of the chapel from the 
tower will be a vestry and schoolroom, the latter 
30 feet by 21 feet. The building is contracted for 
at the sum of 1,800/. by Mr. Potter, of Welchpool, 
builder, and will be carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. G, Bidlake, 
of Wolverhampton, architect. 

Lowestoft. — The foundation-stone of the 
Sailors’ Bethel and Reading-room has been laid 
here. The building will be in the Early English 
style of architecture, and will consist of a nave 
and chancel, the latter having the two-fold 
advantage of affording additional accommodation 
for the regular services, and by the aid of a 
screen across the chancel-arch, of forming & 
separate building for a reading and class-room for 
sailors during the week. The building is planned 
to accommodate 400 sailors. Mr. W. O. Chambers 
is the architect, and Mr. J. Newson; Jun., and 
Mr. Tuck are the contractors. 

Bradford (Yorkshire)—The new chapel for 
the Independents, in Horton-lane, has been 
opened for divine service. The edifice is in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, and is 
combined with schools and a connecting arcade. 
The chapel itself is flanked by a square 
tower at each angle, rising to a height of 
90 feet, and composed of three stages of 
rusticated columns and pilasters, and surmounted 
by domes with gilded terminals. Between the 
towers are the three principal entrances, ap 
proached by a flight of steps 45 feet in width, 
The windows over the entrances and on each side 
of the building are decorated with Elizabethan 
ornaments, and the whole mass of the building 18 
surmounted by an entablature and a a 
elaborately pierced. The principal fagade — 
Little Horton-lane, comprising the front of the 
chapel, the schools and arcade between, extends to 
a length of 185 feet. The entrance vestibule ap- 
proached by the three doorways, is 44 feet in 

in wi i ected at 
length and 10 feet in width, and is connec! ‘ 
each end with a staircase to the galleries int : 
angle towers, From the vestibule these — 4 
give access to the interior of the chapel, eet 
108 feet in length, 64 feet in width, and 47 
in height. The galleries on each side and at 0 
end of the building are supported on ano 
columns of the Doric order, and upon these sr 
second line of Corinthian columns of — “eo 
rial, supporting the entablature and weer’ with 
ceiling is vaulted, panelled, and decorate Poors 
Elizabethan ornaments and fretwork, The _ 
of the galleries have panels filled in with freer 
executed in bronzed metal, and relieved boo 
simple colour. The pulpit, executed — 
stone, was presented to the chapel by ag 
Salt. Behind it, within a deep recess, _ 
organ, which stood in the old chayel, _— ig" 
and renovated by Messrs. Ratcliffe & Sagar, 
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The building is warmed by hot water. 
The architects were Messrs. Lockwood & Maw- 
op, of this town ; and the chief contractors were 
Messrs. J. Moulson & Son, mason’s work ; Mr. B. 
Illingworth, joiner’s work ; Mr. J. Keighley, plum- 
her’s and glazier’s work; Mr. Dixon, plasterer’s 
york; Messrs. Briggs & Mensforth, painter’s 
work; Mr. Pease, gas fittings; Messrs. J. & J. 
cif, and Messrs. Onions & Wheelhouse, iron 
work; and Messrs. Clapham, warming apparatus. 
The cost of the chapel and schools was rather 
more than 11,0002. 

Keswick.—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened in Keswick. The building occupies a 
site in Southey-street, Penrith-road. It is after a 
design by Mr. Ross, of Darlington, and was built 
by Messrs. Hodgson, of Keswick. It contains 
about 300 sittings, whereof one-third are free. 

st. Ives (Hunts).—The foundation stone of a 
new church, designed for the use of the Independ- 
ents and Baptists, at St. Ives, has been laid. The 
sum of 83,0002. was given by Mr. P. Brown towards 
its erection; also 5,0007, by Mr. B. Brown, and 
50007. more by Mr. T. Coote. Another 1,000/. is 
required, which it is hoped will be subscribed before 
the building is completed, 

Melbourne (Victoria).—The foundation stone 
ofa new church, in connexion with the Wesleyan 
denomination, on Emerald Hill, has been laid by 
his Excellency Sir Henry Barkley, the Governor. 
A large number of persons assembled to witness 
the ceremony. The church will be in the Gothic 
syle, the chief feature being a window and en- 
trance in front, with turrets at the angles, and 
buttresses along the sides of the building. The 
edifice will be 72 feet long by 40 feet wide; the 
side walls 24 feet high, and the extreme height 
will reach 56 feet. The amount of the contract 
is 1,9647., and Mr. Pigdon undertakes to finish it 
by the beginning of December. Messrs. Crouch & 
Wilson, of Melbourne, are the architects. 

Canterbury (New Zealand).—Of seventeen com- 
petitive designs sent in for a new Wesleyan church 
at Christchurch, Canterbury, Messrs. Crouch & 
Wilson’s design was selected for the first prize 
(50/.), and they have been authorized to carry out 
the work, The second prize (25/.) was awarded to 
Mr.8.C, Fair, a local architect. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Watford Church.—A new west window in com- 
memoration of the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales is about to be placed in this church. The 
design of Messrs. Heaton, Batler, & Bayne has 
been accepted. It consists of three main divisions. 
The base is occupied by four Scriptural subjects 
bearing on marriage, in the following order :— 
1, Adam and Eve in the Garden; 2, Isaac and 
Rebecca meeting at Eventide in the Field ; 3, Ruth 
and Boaz at the Gate of the City; 4, the Marriage 
of the Virgin Mary and Joseph. In the second 
or grand division is represented the “ Marriage 
Feast of Cana, in Galilee.’ The table is carried 
across the four lights, which gives unity to the 
design, The third, and upper division, consists of 
the coats of arms of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and other heraldic devices, with the 
royal pair, and the date of their marriage— 

March 10th, A.D. 1863.” The stonework has 

n entrusted to Mr. Coney. The total cost of 
the window will be 163/., of which 133/. has 
already been subscribed. 

_Carfae Church (Oxford).—The subscription- 
list fora proposed Morrell Memorial Window in 
Carfax Church has been commenced under good 
auspices; but it being understood that, in conse- 
quence of the great dimensions of the east window, 
ind the intention to have it executed in the best 
style of the art (considering that it is in the City 
turch and in the centre of Oxford), its cost will 
Probably amount to 500/., so that liberal subscrip- 

ons are necessary. 
« oodchester Church.—We are requested to 
te that the window placed in this church to the 
memory of Dr, Williams, as well as that given by 
architect, was from the studio of Messrs. 
on & Barraud. The Williams window was 

igned by Mr. Westlake. 

= Mary's, Nottingham.—The window designed 
Mes memorial of Prince Albert for this church is 
he 2 its place in the east end of the church. 
oa ye of the stonework is Gothic, of the latter 
Pi the fifteenth century. It is a nine-light 
ow divided into thirty-six lights, besides the 

p which is divided into twenty-six lights. At 

Pof the window the tracery is filled with 
arms of England quartered with those of 
“Gotha, and directly below are Prince Albert’s 


ment, are the Nottingham arms, and on the right, 
in the corresponding position, the arms of the 
diocese of Lincoln. Each heraldic emblazonry is 
at the apex of its respective division. Below the 
coats of arms mentioned are four angels bearing 
scrolls, representing Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance. In the central compartment, 
which consists of a series of single lights, are 
figures of the four Evangelists, with their distinc- 
tive emblems. The principal divisions at either 
side are filled with eight pictures of Scripture sub- 
jects—each picture being carried through four 
lights or openings. First, on the top, to the left 
of the spectator from the chancel, is the ‘“ Shep- 
herd seeking his lost sheep.” In another part of 
the picture the shepherd is shown returning with 
the lost sheep upon his shoulders. In the second 
compartment at the same side is a representation 
of the widows lamenting Dorcas. The third 
compartment is devoted to the miracle of our 
Saviour healing the blind and the dumb. The 
fourth, or lower compartment, represents the 
miracle of healing the lame, the blind, and the 
deaf, First, on the right side, at the top, is the 
story of the Good Samaritan. The fourth com- 
partment contains a representation of the miracle 
of Feeding the Multitude. Each picture is sur- 
mounted with roses and crowns. The artists were 
Messrs. Hardman & Co., of London and Birming- 
ham. 

Banweil Church, Somerset.—This church, which 
already contains several memorial windows, has 
lately had added to it another to the late Mr. A. 
Ricketts, who possessed property in the parish. 
The window is on the north side of the church, 
and like the church itself, is Perpendicular in 
architecture. It consists of three main compart- 
ments, surmounted with tracery. The principal 
Openings are composed of tabernacle work in 
which occur panels containing the representation 
of the Crucifixion of Our Lord, the tracery being 
filled with angels bearing the emblems of His 
Passion : these are supported by columns, inter- 
spersed with angels in the attitude of praying and 
praise. Beneath all this occur three large sub- 
jects. The centre one represents Christ bearing 
the Cross, with a female figure kneeling before 
him: in the left panel Christ appears as the good 
shepherd, and on the right, Noli me tangere, 
The three texts are inscribed on the pedestals, and 
are, “I know my sheep and am known of mine ;” 
“ He hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows;” “ Whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” Messrs, Warrington & Sons, of 
London, are the artists who have supplied this 
and other windows in the church. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, 


Leicester.—A new school has just been erected 
by Mr. J. Harris, at his sole cost, to supply the 
wants of the increasing population of the West- 
coats neighbourhood. The architects were Messrs. 
Goddard & Son, and the school is designed partially 
for holding religious services in this part of the 
town. It is situate at the corner of Ruding- 
street, and has a high pitched roof and spiral bell 
turret. There is a porch, and a class-room on the 
south side of the main building. The opened 
timbered roof and Gothic windows give an eccle- 
siastical appearance to the interior. The school- 
room is 60 feet long, and 10 feet wide, and will 
accommodate 135 children, with 188 cubic feet to 
each child. There are, besides, a small class-room, 
made soas to serve asa vestry, when the school is 
open for divine service ; two hat and cloak-rooms, 
anda porch. Mr. Clifton was the bricklayer and 
carpenter; Mr. Firn, the stone mason; Mr. Foz- 
zard, the plumber and glazier; Mr. Barfield exe- 
cuted the carving ; and Messrs. Hunt & Pickering 
the wrought-iron palisading and iron founder’s 
work, The whole was done under the superin- 

tendence of Messrs. Goddard & Son, the archi- 

tects. 

Derby.—New school-rooms have been erected 
for the congregationalists by the side of the Rev. 

H. Ollard’s Chapel, on thee London-road. The 

building is of white brick and Hollington stone, 

and an ornamental iron ridge cresting on the roof 
gives a finish to the whole. The school-rooms are 

each 50 feet by 30 feet, and 15 feet high. The 

rooms will accommodate 50 children, The de- 

signs were prepared by, and the work executed 

under the superintendence of, the architect, Mr. 

George Thompson, of Derby. The builder was 

Mr. John Wood, of Derby. The cost was 1,230/. 

Rushholme (Lancashire). —A new school has 

just been commenced, on a site adjoining the 


class-rooms and porch, and the usual offices, 
Accommodation is provided for about 250 chil- 
dren. The material is red brick, moulded in the 
cornices and strings ; and the style is the simplest 
Pointed. The windows have wooden monials; 
and the porch a simple lean-to, and bracketed 
roof. The contract has been taken by Messrs. 
Barnes & Howe, of Ardwick, under the direction 
of the architect, Mr. J, Medland Taylor, of Man- 
chester, 

York.—The restoration and re-opening of the 
Centenary School-rooms, York, have just taken 
place. During a fire which broke out on the 
premises of Messrs. Butterfield, Clarke, & Co., 
the school-rooms in question were very seriously 
damaged. The trustees, however, immediately 
took steps for repairing the injury; and, as the 
property was unfortunately uninsured, they at 
once subscribed amongst themselves about 600/., 
and this sum has since been increased to an amount 
sufficient to cover the expense of restoration, viz., 
tetween 9007. and 1,0002. The work which has 
tow been completed has been superintended by 
Mr. E. Taylor, architect, while the following were 
the contractors:—Mr. Mennell, bricklayer and 
mason; Messrs. Shaw & Young, joiners; Mr. 
Rawling, plasterer; Mr. T. Franklin, smith ; 
Messrs. Cattley & Sons, slaters; Mr. W. Hartley, 
plumber and glazier; and Mr. F. Masser, painter. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cambridge School.—The annual report of 
this school, presented at a general meeting of the 
committee, states, that the continued progress of 
the school during the past year is satistactory. 
‘Che amount of fees received for instruction in the 
(lasses of the central school, since Michaelmas, 
1862, was 2607. 18s, 9d., a considerable increase 
on the 209/. 17s. of the previous year. The 
number of pupils’ fees for attendance was 1,105 
and 718 in the two years respectively. In the 
opinion of the committee, the new regulations 
are likely to have « very mischievous effect on the 
teaching of art schools throughout the country, as 
they will tend to disparage the serious study of art 
jn all except the artisan classes, and reintroduce 
phe shallow dilettantism which hitherto they have 
with much success endeavoured to combat: they 
‘will also unsettle the minds of the masters of the 
ychools.” The committee say, they would be “glad 
#0 join other schools of art in an earnest united 
yemonstrance against the faithless, unwise, arbi- 
trary policy of the Revised Code.” 

Lhe Cirencester School.— The distribution of 
prize-medals and other awards gained by the suc- 
cessful students of this school at the art-inspector’s 
visit, *in April last, has been made, in the Corn 
Hall. The room was almost filled with the gentry, 
tradespeople, and the working classes. The walls 
were covered with the works of students. In 
reference to this school, the Secretary of the 
Department at South Kensington has reported, 
“Cirencester, considered with regard to its popu- 
lation, produces greater results than any school of 
ri in the kingdom: ” the report, however, states 
that the average attendance at the classes has 
Anhappily been diminishing—being for the three 
years, 92, 76, and 62 respectively, the falling off 
being in some measure the artisans’ class, for the 
benefit of which section of the community the 
schools of art are specially designed. A 10-guinea 
line engraving of “St. John the Evangelist ” was 
on this occasion presented to the art-master, Mr. 
Miller. 

The Bristol School.—The report of the com- 

raittee of this school to the annual meeting, held 

on the 24th August last, with the financial state- 

tnent and resolutions as already noticed, has been 

issued in a printed form. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: 
DISPOSAL OF THE SEWAGE. 


| At the last weekly meeting of the Board 
a letter was received from Viscount Torring- 
ton, Sir Charles Fox, and Mr, Thornton Hunt, 
proposing to erect, at seven or more stations, 
“steam-pumping engines of (say) a total of 
3,500 horse-power, capable of being doubled if 
r¢quired ; to receive the ordinary sewage from the 
ain sewers at these stations, and to pump it 
thence through seven cast-iron besins, of 3 feet in 
d‘ameter each, laid along the banks of the river, as 
stown on the plan, with provisions for inter- 
change between the basins in case of accident ; 
tkence to convey the sewage along the roads 
ard railways to lands situate in the counties of 





lately completed chapel in Dickenson-road. The 





‘rms, On the left, in the upper compart- 


building comprises a “mixed” schoolroom, with 


Exsex, Kent, Surrey, and Berks, to which lands, 
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amounting to some 250,000 acres, it is pro- 
posed to apply the sewage, partly from detached 
reservoirs, but chiefly by jets. Finally, to con- 
struct as filters 500 to 1,000 acres of osier beds, 
through which to pass the sewage after it has left 
the other lands, in order fully to deprive it of all 
deleterious and injurious matters.” They ask for 
“a concession of the whole of the sewage for a 
period of sixty years from the completion of the 
works, the lease to be renewable at the expiration 
of that period upon five years’ prior notice, and 
upon terms to be agreed upon.” If they deo- 
dorize the sewage, the Board will be required to 
pay one half of the cost of such deodorization. 
The Board referred the proposal to the Main 
Drainage Committee. 








THE LATE ACCIDENT AT THE NEW CROSS 
RAILWAY STATION. 


Tne gale which blew on the 30th ult. took off 
the iron roof of a shed for the repair of engines 
at New Cross Wall, and threw down the walls, 
whereby Henry Woodrow, an engine-fitter, was 
unfortunately killed. At the inquest, held on 
Monday, Mr. Joseph Craven, assistant locomotive 
superintendent to the company, said,—Pieces 
of timber and slate, former portions of the roof, had 
been carried as much as sixty yards from the shed, 
consequently the force of the wind must have been 
very great. The deceased was jammed between 
the sand-box of the engine and the rail. -The 
length of the building was 145 feet, and the width 
42 feet ; the spring of the roof being 19 feet. The 
wall was 14 inches thick, with additional piers at 
an interval of 21 feet. The piers were 23 inches 
thick. 

The materials used in the construction of 
the building were good stock bricks, and the rest 
of the materials were also very good. The height 
of the centre of the roof from the side wall was 
9 feet. The roof was composed of T-iron girders 
and wooden rafters. Iron girders were let into 
the wall, and secured to iron plates built into it. 
The two walls seemed to have given way at the 
same time, and the roof to have been lifted bodily, 
the wall being lifted up with the roof from the 
bottom. 

The Coroner having summed up the evidence, 
the jury, after a short consultation, returned a 
verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 








THE STAGE, 


The Iyceum Theatre.—Much that we have long 
desired in the way of completeness of scenery, the 
avoidance of raggedness in “ looking off,” has been 
effected by Mr. Fechter, in the mounting of his new 
venture, “ Bel Demonio,” which displays a larger 
number of elaborate set scenes than any piece that 
has been produced for some time past. The first 
scene, the Studio in the Abbey ruins, occupies no 
less than four planes, for example. The mountain- 
torrent, in the second act, and the Chapel of de 
Castro, in the third, are excellent. The stage isa 
new one, and has been greatly improved. The 
footlights are sunk beneath the level, apparently 
on the plan given in our pages some time ago, and 
managed more satisfactorily than in the new 
Paris theatres, as the reflector rises so slightly 
above the level of the stage as to offer no obstruc- 
tion to the sight. We may find another oppor- 
tunity to speak more of the arrangements here 
and of the piece. Suffice it at present to say, 
that the latter is interesting, and is remarkably 
well played by Mr. Fechter, Miss Kate-Terry, 
Mr. Emery, and Mr, John Brougham, the 
adapter. 

Gallery of Illustration.—“ Opera di Camera.” 
The experiment on Monday night was very 
successful, aud “ Jessy Lea” will doubtless have 
a good succession of well-pleased visitors. Mr, 
German Reed introduces the opera genially, 
and the music is sung by the always safe Miss 
Poole, Miss Edith Wynne (remarkably well), Mr. 
Whiffin, and Mr, Wilkinson. A pretty scene, the 
front of a cottage by the seaside, with view of the 
sea, has been painted for it, and the whole thing 
runs very pleasantly off. Some of the music is in 
Mr. Macfarren’s best manner, and will be popular 
in the drawing-rooms, 

Man and the Drama.—There is a run just now 
on the genus homo in the playbills,—play bills, too, 
of a size that has seldom before been seen. Thus at 
the Olympic we have “ The Ticket of Leave Man;” 
at the Royalty Theatre, “ The Man at the Wheel ;” 
at Drury-lane there is “ Man-fred ;” and the only 
conjurer just now in view is Herr-man. 





THE CHANCEL. 


Srz,—In that passage in my letter in your last 
week’s paper referring the origin of the chancel 
to the platform in the meeting halls of ancient 
Pagan Rome, with “ cancelli,” or low railings, at 
its edge, behind which the judge or president of 
the meeting sat, you have appended an editorial 
note asking whether “there was not some allusive 
reference to the god behind a screen ? ” 

I say no to this most emphatically ; and for the 
following reasons :—The basilica was in use when 
Rome was a republic, and at a time when any 
pretensions to godship on the part of one of her 
civil judges would infallibly have brought down 
on his neck the lictor’s axe. The basilicas were 
all arranged alike as to their chancel, or railed 
platforms, whether used as courts of justice or 
simply for ordinary public meetings. The veil in 
a temple was used for concealment ; the “can- 
celli,” simply to keep the president of the meeting 
from falling off his platform when standing upon 
it to address the people. 

The significance of the temple arrangements 
and details, and the veneration accorded to them, 
isa proof that no mockery of a sacred symbol 
would be introduced in a civil structure. 

The primitive Christians never by any chance 
placed their “ table” on the chancel platforms ; 
and thus gave their unanimous judgment against 
the idea that the chancel was in any way to be 
considered as a sacred place. 

Joun ELLiort. 


*,* Mr. Elliott’s emphatical negative has little 
force against the questions in our brief note; be- 
cause these questions did not necessarily imply 
either “ pretensions to Godship ” or “ mockery of 
a sacred symbol ” on the part of the civil judges at 
all, By “allusive connexion” we simply meant 
to hint that the basilican arrangement might be 
a traditional vestigium, as it were, of still more 
ancient temple arrangements, not only unintended, 
it might be, but even unrecognized by, and un- 
known to, the civil judges themselves. And 
although “ the vail in a temple was used for con- 
cealment,” this was not always so; nor is it now; 
for example, in Buddhist temples, the simple 
arrangements of which in this respect still very 
much resemble those of the Roman basilica; and, 
although Greek and Roman temples were cer- 
tainly not Buddhist ones, there is a unity of ideas 
prevalent throughout all ancient mythologies, as 
has been sufficiently shown of late in the Builder. 
Even in the temple of Ceres at Eleusis the vail 
did not always conceal the supposed deity or 
oracle behind it, as we find in the initiation of 
Lucius, who, “ arrayed like the sun,” or robed as 
the solar God himself, and placed like a statue 
behind the vail, was exhibited to the people as a 
God by the complete withdrawal of the vail for 
the time. In such Buddhist temples as those 
more especially referred to, there is no vail, but 
only a railing, or screen, separating the Buddha 
from the people; and in Thibet it is even now 
customary for a Lama to seat himself on an altar, 
in the place of the Buddha; and, after certain 
solemnities, he is not only consulted as an oracle, 
but as a judge and adviser, in all sorts of 
mundane affairs. Such practices may give us some 
slight idea of what was meant by the mythological 
assertion that the last God, or Goddess, who left 
the earth, was Astrea, the Goddess of Justice. 
There are, we believe, obscure allusive connexions, 
or traditional vestigia, if we may so call them, 
even in modern western civilization, which bear 
upon this subject. ‘“ Beds of Justice,” in French 
law, may fairly be classed with these, as also the 
Russian “ Vaults of Justice.” In Ireland, ancient 
heathen altars are called “ Bedds ;” and the word 
really seems to have an etymological connexion 
with what we mean by beds. Thus the oracle in 
the Temple of Belus at Babylon, according to 
Herodotus, lay upon “an elegant bed” in the 
place of an altar (besides, and near to, which there 
was a golden zable) ; and there the God “ visited,” 
or descended upon, the “chosen priestess.” The 
Egyptian God invoked upon “ the beautiful 
couch,” has a significant allusion to the same 
thing. We are persuaded, too, notwithstanding 
the more matter of fact explanation of the origin 
of the Lord Chancellor’s woolsack, in the House 
of Lords, that i¢ was originally a “ bed of justice,” 
where the God, or Lord, was seated, or lay, like a 
Buddha, or other oracle, on a “ bedd” or altar. 
We have already extended this note beyond ordi- 
nary limits, and can only add that, notwithstand- 
ing all we have said, we do not mean to express 
any opinion, adverse or otherwise, as to Mr. 
Elliott’s views, as regards the adoption of the 
basilica by the ancient Christians. We may 
admit, however, that if the civil judges who sat 





as Chancellors behind the cancelli were ignorant 
of the allusive significance of the place t) 
occupied, no doubt the Christians who adopted 
the basilican arrangements might be equally 
ignorant. 








PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Sm,—I am much obliged to your respectable 
correspondents for an exposition of the generally. 
accepted theory of the conversion of the com. 
ponents of Portland cement into a double silicate 
of lime and alumina ; showing how this is effected 
by amalgamation and due calcination. An ap. 
parently good cement is to be produced in the 
manner they describe. This, however, does not 
nor does anything they say, satisfy my conviction 
as to its durability. 

As manufacturers who know s0 well how to 
make it, they will, perhaps, be surprised when | 
state they are amongst those to whom I alluded 
in my last letter, having supplied an article that 
every one admired, some four years ago, but 
which is now failing as a stucco. It is prominent 
at the West end of the town, and I need not 
further refer to it, unless it be required of me, 
E pluribus unum. Another manufacturer, con. 
fident, but, I believe, ignorant of the properties 
of the article,—confident of the perfection of his 
combination,—exposes a large specimen with his 
name upon it, and invites attention to its merits, 
and especially to its durability. It is full of open 
cracks, and looks like a stone map, with the main 
roads very distinctly laid down. Yet this was re. 
warded by a medai from the Scientific Commis. 
sioners of the 1851 Exhibition! I do not quote 
these instances as exceptions. Look further at 
the rows and streets in Belgravia, and see why 
Portland cement, introduced chiefly because it 
was of a pleasant colour, is nearly all of it 
painted with oil paint; and, where not so painted, 
look closely at the surfaces. Perhaps it is every 
body’s cement ! 

The reason of these failures of practised manu- 
facturers, with first-rate workmanship, is the gist 
of my inquiry. And I will ask your correspon- 
dents, who seem to speak disparagingly of Roman 
cement, to point out a similar failure of bulging 
and peeling in that article, where similar work- 
manship has been employed. 

Their last paragraph only proves how exten 
sively the risk has been encountered by builders 
and architects, and who, I fear, have only to ex- 
tend their patience,—say, until the next medal be 
awarded,—to see what catastrophes ensue. If, as 
they say, the use of Roman cement has “prac: 
tically fallen to nothing,” I say, resurget. I do 
not believe the composite cement to be of equal 
durability with the natural cements. 

Perhaps you will permit me to say a few words 
upon the workmanship of Portland. I have 
witnessed a great deal. I have seen many sur- 
faces peel off, and not until they had been left, 
perhaps three months, and the scaffolding been 
taken away. Why will not plasterers use thicker 
screeds, and finish their work in one coat with the 
screed rule, instead of working all the water used 
in gauging to the surface with the hand-float and 
the trowel, absolutely spoiling the thinner coat 
whilst they lay it on ? CavTIOvs. 





JAPANESE DECORATION VERSUS “THE 
FLAT GEOMETRIC.” 


Tux object of this letter is not exactly to up- 
hold Japanese decoration against all other styles, 
but rather to show that the principles of Japanese 
work are right, and that our present popular 
“ flat treatment ” principles are opposed to pure 
art. All will admit that a fresco painting 18, 00 
decoration when done by a great artist: now this 
same work, if done with less finish, is also i 
and if the same were done even in two colours DY 
a master-hand, it would be equally good decors 
tion: it would be infinitely more interesting than 
if the work were executed with flat figures, 6 
metrical plants and hues, &. And I wegen 
this score, that the willow-pattern plate, = 
is a landscape with a very considerable hom 7 
poetical feeling, is much better decoration pee 1 
series of leaves treated flatly and oa A ; 
it contains much more of the poetry of na ie 
If Japanese work has at any time an appeara? 
of flatness, I assert most positively it } he 
sought after for its own sake, but arises from fan 
simplicity of treatment. Anything done ver 
few lines, or in one colour, will have, more dl oa 
an appearance of flatness; but the artist di 
set out with the idea of designing “in fla’ 
ment.” It is as natural as the simple means 
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will permit. Weall know the celebrated sporting 
handkerchief in Mr. Ruskin’s “ Two Paths:” that 
5 eometrical treatment, but not art; and no 

metrical treatment can compare with nature, 
pecause it is wanting in the poetry of nature, 
that which alone appeals to the mental faculties 
of man. This is a metaphysical truth too appa- 
rent to require any defence, A great artist, when 
designing @ diaper, does not start with the idea 
of designing anything flat: he designs something 
gs natural as circumstances will permit, something 
with as much of the poetry of nature as the 
simple means at his disposal will allow of. Take 
asan instance a well-known master-piece of design, 
the title-page of “Goblin Market,” published by 
Macmillan. 

The two diapers at the top are drawn without 
any geometrical exactness, and are, consequently, 
very picturesque and interesting. Then there are 
four sprigs of lovely tenderness, by no means stiff 
or geometrical, but, drawn as naturally as possible 
with such simple materials, they have all the 

try of nature. But they are somewhat flat, 
which arises not from any desire on the part of 
the artist to make a flat design, but from the 
simplicity of the drawing ; for it is evident his 
desire was to give as much of nature as he could. 
Hence I maintain the flatness observed in designs 
by great masters does not arise from any prede- 
termined theory, but from the nature of the work ; 
and, moreover, no great artist ever distorted 
nature by “‘ treating ” it geometrically. A great 
artist is incapable of such barbarism: he could 
not be so destitute of all noble feeling for the 
poetry of nature. Geometrical patterns are hard, 
coarse, and spring from the same want of tender- 
ness, pensiveness, and poetic feeling that we 
observe in the coarse vulgar mouldings common 
in modern architecture. The flight of birds, the 
bird on the tree, or the wild animal under the 
bush of Japanese design, shows a real love of the 
poetry of nature which is totally absent from the 
bands, zigzags, and circles of “ geometrical de- 
sign,” Quam DIzEctTA. 








OPEN SPACES AND SQUARES. 


TaE waste condition of many of our public 
spaces and the want of horticulture in the better 
squares, now that the recent Act empowers 
parochial authorities to take them in charge, 
ought to receive the attention of the districts in 
which they are situate, the season being now 
opportune for improvements, such as planting, 
trenching, turfing, and cutting away all decayed 
trees or superfluous growth of scrub. 


On a review of the better squares, it may be | 


remarked that the external borders are generally 
screened off by a hedge, close within the iron 
fence, just shutting out all view of what ought 
to offer a pleasing aspect to the opposite houses 
as well as to passers by ; whereas the outer mar- 
ginshould be always bordered in turf, so as to 
form an agreeable and refreshing outline, what- 
ever the style of plantation adopted may be. 

The condition of trees in the oldest and most 
central squares, and of the shrubs, plants, and 
turf, where any care is manifested in the culture, 
proves how easily a reform might be carried out 
which would increase the value of all neighbour- 
ing property and diffuse general satisfaction in 
these respects amongst all Londoners and visitors ; 
and as to the style of planting out and embellish- 
ing, & very fair example has already been set in 
the new borders of Hyde and Regent’s Parks and 
Kensington walks, 

t, as to the forest trees. In some inclo- 
sures, such as the miniature Golden-square, two of 

@ worst grown out of three ought to be re- 
moved; and this thinning process is equally 
— in the groves of Kensington ; where also 

ead and decaying trees much disfigure the other- 
Wise pleasing effect of the survivors. The most 
tmaccountable neglect, in this particular, is to be 
®en in a space of an acre, railed round, in a really 
good neighbourhood, formerly called Paddington 

teen (cow more properly Brown). A footway 
— this inclosure, which on two sides has 
iy of good houses and forecourts; on the 
= a fine church with satisfactory precincts ; 
Ps ‘oa the south the main Harrow-road. Herein 
- vary trees of mature growth, five of which 
os” decaying, and stripped of bark. This 
child of the greatest value to‘residents and 
os but utter neglect has converted the 
ratig tape to a bowling and tilt yard. The 
. ag — nement of children 

2 no degree obstructed by reclaiming 

meng anting (say one-half of the mot), turfing 
“8 outer border, planting and defending 









the beds with a strained wire cord, and by 
placing fixed seats or forms at suitable intervals. 
By such management, not only the trees but 
flowers could be provided, while this now repul- 
sive inclosure might be rendered an ornament to 
the neighbourhood, and a solace to the residents. 

By extending the same sort of management to 
the more important squares, such as Lincoln’s- 
Inn-fields, there is no reason to suppose that these 
gardens, as yet locked against the whole commu- 
nity, should not be as secure from damage or 
wanton mischief as the park borders, or the more 
central Temple Gardens, which have always been 
so liberally and gratuitously thrown open for the 
enjoyment of all classes. Formerly, when com- 
paratively rural suburbs were within walking 
range of the central metropolis, the embargo im- 
posed upon locked-up spaces was as unimportant 
as the screening off the view by close bordering 
hedges; now, however, all squares, all trees, and 
every patch of verdure, have attained a value just 
in proportion to the denseness of the crowds com- 
pacted within the bills of mortality. 

To cite all the gardens and railed inclosures 
which need renovation and care, would fill many 
columns; but allusion to the waste condition of 
Oxford and Cambridge terraces, in the greater 
portion of those ranges, may for the present suffice. 

Should the advice be acted on with respect to 
closed churchyards, by railing in and planting, as 
recommended in last week’s Builder, then, with 
the improvement of our squares, London might 
stand well in comparison with other cities. 

J. Newton, F.R.H.S. 








HOW PREVENT AN ECHO? 


$1r,—Will any of your readers inform me what means 
should be adopted to endeavour to destroy a loud and 
exceedingly unpleasant echo in a country school-room. 
The room is lofty, with gable ends and spar to the roof, 
which is framed with trusses and plastered between 
the rafters, the size about 50 feet by 24 feet, and the 
roof at an angle of as nearly as possible 45 degrees. 
Woollen cloths have been hung upon the trusses, which 
have produced a slight improvement, but it is desired to 
adopt some simple, inexpensive, and effectual means to 
remedy a defect which materially interferes with the 
operations of the school. Would the introduction of a 
louvre and openings in each gable, or an open ridge the 
whole length of school-room, effect the object? A sug- 
gestion from any of your readers experienced in these 
matters would be gratefully received by the rector and 
myself. E. C, O. 








NEWNHAM (GLOUCESTERSHIRE) LOCAL 
BOARD. 


Sir,—We often hear of the jobbery of public bodies, 
but I never met with a more unblushing case, or one 
betraying more stupidity, than the “election ”’ of sur- 
veyor to the Board for the districts of Aure, Newnham, 
and Westbury-on-Severn. This sagacious and immacu- 
late body advertised for candidates to send in applications, 
&c., by the 28th October, and that they would ‘‘on Fri- 
day, the 30th day of October instant, at a quarter past 
twelve a.m. [observe the precision], at the town-hall, 
Newnham, proceed to the election of a surveyor and 
inspector of nuisances for the above-named district.”’ 

I unwittingly wasted my time and money in replying 
to this specious announcement. My application was 
duly posted on the 27th, and doubtless arrived in due 
time ; and on Friday morning, the 30th inst., at a quarter 
past eight, just four hours before the time announced for 
the meeting, I received by post, at the distance of one 
hundred miles from Newnham, my testimonials, inclosed 
in an envelope bearing the Newnham post-mark of the 
29th, but without the slightest intimation or any letter 
stating the result of the aforesaid “ election.”’ 

Comment on the above is unnecessary ; but the public 
have a right to know by what authority a decision could 
be arrived at before the legally advertised meeting had 
taken place. Cc. E. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


Ovens on Kitns FoR FIRING, BURNING, OR 
Bakine Pottery, Bricks, TiLEs, &c.—C. Malpas. 
Dated 21st February, 1863.—The patentee claims, 
first, the construction and employment of annular 
ovens or kilns with revolving beds for baking, 
burning, or firing pottery ware and earthen or 
ceramic articles, having one or more external fur- 
naces; and diametrically opposite these, or at some 
distance from the same, one or more openings for 
filling in and removing the goods to be fired, aud 
in which ovens or kilns the draught from the fur- 
nace or furnaces passes directly underneath the 
objects to be fired, and thence vertically up among 
the same into one or more flues formed over or 
near the roof of the oven or kiln. Also in combi- 
nation with the above the arrangement of fiues 
lining a certain portion of the walls of the oven or 
kiln for gradually raising the temperature of the 
articles to be fired before they reach the furnaces, 
substantially as set forth. Secondly, the construc- 
tion and employment of a chamber serving as a 
mustering, drying, and placing room, formed on 





* Selected from the lists in the Engineer. 


the top of annular ovens, or kilns with rotating 
beds, so as to utilise the spare heat therefrom. 
Thirdly, the patentee claims in combination the 
arrangement of the several parts of annular ovens 
or kilns with rotating beds, as described. 

HEATING AND WaRMING.—G. Blake. Dated 
29th January, 1863.—This invention relates to 
the construction of stoves of corrugated or waved 
or zig-zag iron (or other suitable metal) or fire- 
¢lay. A fire placed inside the improved stove is 
the usual source of heat, but steam, hot water, or 
a gas flame is applicable. In the first place, the 
patentee prefers to use plain sheets of iron to 
form the case, to which the corrugated iron or 
raaterial is fastened by means of rivets, bolts, or 
ctherwise, such corrugated iron or material de- 
riving its heat through the case of the stove partly 
by radiation and partly by conduction ; but these 
stoves may be constructed without such cases of 
plain sheets of iron when the corrugated iron or 
material forms the case, deriving its heat directly 
from the fire or furnace. In this form the cor- 
rugated stove may be constructed of fire-clay 
(burnt in the usual way), or of cast-iron or 
wrought-iron. 

APPARATUS FOR COPYING AND REPRODUCING 
SOULPTURE AND OTHER Onsects of ArT. W. 
Ciark. A communication. Dated 28th January, 
1863.—This invention relates to an improved pro- 
cess termed photo-sculpture, which is based on 
the employment of photography in connexion with 
the pantograph. By this improved process the 
patentee can produce sculpture exactly similar to 
the model, whether living or otherwise, with 
m‘ich greater rapidity, at a less cost, and by the 
aid of persons having no previous knowledge of 
the art. He can further lessen the time necessary 
for the sitting, and produce sculpture of larger or 
smaller dimensions than the original, or in any 
other proportions desired. Thisinvention cannot 
be described without reference to the drawings. 

PRESERVING TIMBER.—H. P. Barlow. A com- 
munication. Dated 28th January, 1863.—This 
invention consists in placing the timber ina closed 
vessel, from which the air is exhausted by suitable 
air-pump machinery, then subjecting it to the 
action of a metallic salt, and then to the action of 
tar, or other bituminous substance. 

Metattic Boxrs.—W. Rollason. Dated 27th 
January, 1863.—This invention has for its object 
improvements in metal boxes, cases, or holders for 
containing lucifer matches and other lights, and 
for other purposes; and consists in so shaping and 
forming the plates of which the said boxes are 
made that the joints at the angles formed by the 
junction of the sides and ends are self-attaching, 
or self-securing, when fitted and pressed together, 
forming a box or case without requiring the 
angles to be soldered or otherwise fastened by any 
additional matter. 

HORTICULTURAL BUILDINGS AND OTHER 
Guiazep ExtreEmitizs.—J. Miller. Dated 5th 
March, 1861.—For the purposes of this invention 
the heads and sills of the side and end frames are 
connected together by metal bands or angle iron, 
and the uprights or mullions are tenoned to these 
frames ; and when either the side or end frames 
are of considerable length, the patentee sometimes 
forms them in separate parts or sections by 
dividing them vertically through some of the ver- 
tical portions or mullions, and then connecting 
such divided parts by screws, so that they may be 
readily separated and reconnected when required. 
To give strength and stability to such structures, 
he supplies cross stays of iron or wood from the 
mullions of one side to those of the other, con- 
nected by wood screws. The side or end sashes, 
in place of being hung, are formed in two sets to 
slide one over or to pass one in front of the other 
on metal ridges which are perforated to admit of 
water collecting between them freely passing 
away. The overlapping portions, when the sashes 
are closed, lie behind the uprights or mullions, 
He also forms the roof in similar parts or sections 
by division of the main beams, which are in this 
case attached to the glazed frames. He also, for 
a span roof, employs two ridge pieces with a space 
between them for the free passage of air, and he 
connects these together at intervals. Over these 
connexions, and between the ridge pieces, he ap- 
plies a stationary plate or board with perforations 
at intervals, and over this he applies another plate 
or board,|also perforated, and capable of being 
slidden, so that either the perforated or the plain 
portions of this sliding plate or board may come 
over the perforations of the stationary plate or 
board. The slidiog plate or board is moved by a 
lever or other suitable means; and, if desired, there 
may be two or more of them. Over such per- 





forated plates or boards, and the ridge pieces be- 
tween which they are placed, and somewhat above 
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them, supported at intervals so as to admit of 
ventilation, he applies a narrow span roof. 

APPARATUS FOR ManvuFACTURING Bricks, 
Ti1zs, Pipes, &c.—J. Cowley. Dated 9th March, 
1863.—This invention relates to a peculiar arrange- 
ment, construction, and combination of machinery 
or apparatus for moulded bricks, brick mould- 
ings, perforated bricks, tiles, and drain-pipes, 
whereby less power is required to actuate the 
machine, and a smaller proportion of water em- 
ployed than in the ordinary methods of brick- 
making. According to this invention a hopper 
and pug-mill, with a receiving box and piston, 
are employed in combination with a mould box, 
which is also provided with a piston of its 
own. The clay, which may be taken direct 
from the bank, is placed in the hopper, and 
prepared and well worked by the knives of 
the pug mill, which also force it down from the 
receiving box, from whence it is forced by a piston 
or plunger into the mould. If a perforated, or 
partialiy perforated, or recessed brick is required, 
this mould-box is provided with cores of greater 
or less length to prodace the perforations or in- 
dentations intended to be produced. From this 
mould the brick thus moulded and pressed is ex- 
pelled by a piston working therein, and is received 
on to an endless travelling web, which carries it 
clear of the machine. In making tiles and pipes 
the brick mould is removed and replaced by 
the required mould or die to suit the articles to 
be manufactured. 


Hooks Recerbed. 


October, 1863. 











The Quarterly Review. 
Murray. 
Tue leading article in the new number of the 
Quarterly is a somewhat comprehensive one 
on the “ Progress of Engineering Science,” by 
a writer whose course of thought may readily 
be recognized. The article concludes with a 
parallel and contrast between engineering and 
architecture, which we may here quote at 
length :— 


** Besides the admiration which the works of our great 
engineers excite from the grandeur of their conception or 
the mechanical skill displayed in their execution, they 
have still another merit as worthy of the attention of the 
philosophical inquirer as either of these. They are the 
best and most complete examples that exist in modern 
times of an art carried out on scientific principles, and 
according to those processes by which alone success has 
hitherto been, or, so far as we can see, ever will be, 
achieved in any art. From the days of old Sir Hugh 
Myddelton to the present time, the only question with an 
engineer, after mastering the conditions of the problem 
put before him, was how he could most efficiently carry 
out the work with the most suitable materials and within 
the limits of the means at his cummand. In doing this 
the engineers have eagerly appr.priated every scientific 
discovery, and availed themselves of every new inven- 
tion. They have always used the materials best adapted 
for their purposes, and in the mode in which most work 
could be got out of them. They have never looked back- 
wards to the exploded form of ancient days, but always 
acknowledged the age in which they lived, trying to out- 
step even its rate of progress. 

In this respect the engineers contrast singularly with 
the architects, who form the other branch of one and the 
same profession. The latter, instead of following out 
principles, are content to copy forms, rarely thinking of 
what is really best under the circumstances. It is suffi- 
cient for them to know that a thing was done by some 
other people in some bygone day, and without thinking 
how social circumstances may have changed or the arts 
progressed since that time. If it has been done before, 
it ought, according to their creed, to be done again. They 
aim at restoring au artistic heptarchy in the midst of the 
progress of the nineteenth century. 

The principles which the engineers are following out 
are identical with those which taught the Egyptians how 
to erect the wondrous temples which still adorn the banks 
of the Nile, by the use of which the Greeks perfected 
their architecture, and which enabled the masons in the 
Middle Ages to erect those cathedrals and castles which 
we still admire so much. In all other ages but this the 
principles of architecture were as well understood and as 
fixed as those of engineering. They were, in fact, iden- 
tical; and it was just as easy to ascertain then what was 
the best design for a cathedral or a mansion, as it is 
now to know what is the best form of a ship or the best 
mode of building a bridge. 

The consequence of this divergence of principle is, that 
the architects are quarrelling over Greek mouldings and 
Gothic pinnacles, dnd dreaming of reproducing the ele- 
gance of Classical times, or the blundering entnusiasm of 
the Middle Ages, while the engineers are spanning our 
rivers with structures such as the world never saw be- 
fore,—bridging our valleys with viaducts, arching under 
our mountains, and roofing acres for stations. They are, 
in fact, executing a series of works that throw every- 
thing hitherto done into the shade: but all this, unfor- 
tunately, without that touch of higher art which is alone 
wanted for perfection; and this simply because the 
building professiun is divided against itself. Because its 
two branches are conducted on different principles they 
cannot work together. The engineers cannot forego 
theirs, because they are the only principles which men of 
common sense can follow: so, unless the architects will 
consent to forego some of their archzeological fancies, and 
work harmoniously with the engineers, we may be con- 
demned to live in the midst of ugliness for ever. It is 
only this re-union that is wanted to perfect the works 
described above, and it ought to be easy of accomplish- 
ment. The architects themselves would delight in the 





change. It is the public, who are their employers, who 
do not see the necessity for it, and cannot understand its 
bearing. When once the fact is appreciated we sha! sur- 
pass all preceding ages in architecture, as we have done 
in engineering; and if the engineers can only force this 
fact on public attention, they will have done a greater 
service than in bridging the Menai Straits, or in tunnel- 
ling through the Alps. To call architecture back within 
the domain of logic and of comm n sense is what is most 
wanted on the part of the engineers to complete the 
services which they have rendered and are rendering to 
mankind.”’ 


In speaking of the great works done by the 
modern engineers, the reviewer remarks that,— 


“Twenty years ago we looked with wonder at the 
great halls of Padua and Westminster, though the for- 
mer is only 84 feet span, and the latter 68, and were 
astonished at the boldness of their construction. But now 
we regard with indifference two such halls as those which 
compose the station of the Great Northern Railway at 
King’sCross, 105 feet wide, 300 long, and 91 high; and even 
such a roof as that of the Lime-street Station at Liver- 
pool, 152 feet wide, does not excite astonishment. Even 
now it is on'y the engineer who knows how difficnlt the 
task is—or rather was—that sees anything to be sur- 
prised at in the great roof of the station at Birmingham, 
864 feet long, and at one end 212 feet wide, without any 
internal supports. Yet this roof, which is perfectly 
stable, was erected at a cost of 1/. 83s. 6d. per square 
yard, and promises to answer for many a long day all the 
purposes for which it was intended. Asa general rule 
these works have been carried out in too great haste to 
allow of careful artistic elaboration, and with too much 
of a feeling that even the largest were only suited to pre- 
sent wants, and would require extension hereafter. They 
are thus open to adverse criticism: but it is an immense 
gain to have conquered space; to know that there is no 
practical limit to the extent of our roofs, and conse- 
quently that a Jargeness of parts may be introduced into 
our buildings, which cannot fail to have a beneficial effect 
on the art of design.” 

As no very clear account has been given of the 
uses of hydraulic power on Sir William Arm- 
strong’s principle, the reviewer’s summary may 
be useful :— 

** Recently a new application of water-power has been 
effected by the inventive genius of Sir W. Armstrong. He 
first applied it at Newcastle, where the general level of 
the town is very much above that of the wharfs of the 
harbour, aud the waterworks in consequence provided a 
very tall column of water at the lower levels. Of this he 
availed himself by applying the pressure so obtained to 
force a piston along a watertight cylinder, and with a 
simple multiplying gear the cranes on the quays were 
made, by the mere turning of a cock, to raise any weight 
their construction could support. By applying the water- 
power alternately on both sides of the piston, and acting 
on a cranked axle—as done in the steam-engine — a 
water-engine was next invented, capable of exerting any 
amount of power that could be obtained from the height 
of the column of water and the amount of supply. When 
a sufficient head of water is available, or where the work 
is intermittent, this is certainly one of the most success- 
ful applications of water-power yet invented. At Great 
Grimsby Dock and at Birkenhead pipes are laid under the 
pavement from a reservoir at the top of a tall tower, to 
every part of the dock premises. At the foot of every 
crane, under the piston of every hoist, at every dock- 
gate, unseen and noiseless the power lies dormant; but a 
woman’s hand applied to a small handle will set in mo- 
tion a force sufficient to raise a mass we'ghing fifty or one 
hundred tons, and either tuo place it in the hold of a ship, 
or deposit it in any spot within reach of the arms of the 
crane. With equal ease the gates of locks 1:0 feet in 
width are opened or shut, and the smaliest as well as the 
heaviest works of tne dockyard done without a stranger 
being able to perceive what it is that sets everything in 
motion.’’ 


In speaking of the atmospheric railway, and air 
as an accumulater and transmitter of power, the 
reviewer omits to speak of what is now being 
done in the way of “ pneumatic despatch.” 
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Tue New Horet NEAR THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The arrangements for the erection of the Prince 
of Wales Hotel, about to be established, at a cost 
of nearly 100,000/., by the public company of 
which Lord Ranelagh is chairman, have advanced 
so far as the completion of the builder’s contract. 
Mr. J. T. Robinson, of Hull, has been the success- 
ful competitor for the contract. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WasTE.—At a recent meeting 
of the Glasgow Photographic Association, Mr. J. 
Ewing exhibited some ingots of silver, amounting 
in value, it is said, to 1207., which he stated had 
been collected by W. M‘Nab in about twelve 
months from old collodion, printing baths, filter 
papers, blotting papers, and other refuse. Can it 
be possible that this was done in one photographic 
establishment ? 


ConpiTion oF Negitn ApBry.— Mr. John 
Prichard, of Llandaff, draws urgent atten- 
tion, in the Cardiff Guardian, to the wretched 
state of the ruins of Neath Abbey, and sug- 
gests that something should be done, before 
the winter sets in, to protect them from further 
decay, by such means as asphalt or grout, and 
masonry, clearing of roof, and drainage of surface- 
water from the precincts. He also advises a sub- 
sequent restoration of levels and removal of débris, 
with search for wall-foundations, and the prepara- 
tion of careful plans and elevations of the existing 
buildings. Of course subscriptions are wanted for 
both purposes. 





Worxine MeEn’s Cruss: PROGRESS In Lezps 
At the working men’s club in Leeds, established 
in June, 1861, with about fifty members, there 
arenow usually each evening 200 chess and draught 
players, 300 or 400 readers, and from 800 to 
1,200 in the lecture-hall. 

Tux CuaTHaM MEMORIAL TO PRINCE ArpEpr 
A costly drinking fountain, erected on a site given 
by the Government in the Military-road, Chat. 
ham, and built from funds raised by public sub. 
scription among the inhabitants of that town, has 
been formally opened. The foundation is cop. 
structed of dark marble and Caen stone, relieyeq 
by Kentish rag. On a shield in front are the 
arms of the Prince Consort. A procession of the 
various public bodies of Chatham, the inhabitants 
of the town, and the members of the several benefit 
societies, accompanied by the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, the dockyard police, and other bands 
walked in procession to the fountain, which was 
uncovered by Lieutenant-General Sir J. M, F, 
Smith, K.H., the member for the borough, in the 
presence of a vast crowd of spectators. The fol. 
lowing is the inscription on the fountain, which 
is erected from the designs of Mr. G. E. Street:— 
“This fountain was erected to the memory of 
Albert, Prince Consort, at the expense of James 
Budden, Esq., and other inhabitants of the parish 
of Chatham, a.D. 1863.” 


Town DRAINAGE OF ABERYSTWITH.—A report 
by the committee appointed by the local Board 
of Commissioners for the purpose of carrying out 
the general drainage of the town, as recommended 
by the late Mr. George Bush, and the widening 
and improving of the Marine-terrace, has been 
submitted to the board. The report advises that 
the works recommended by the committee be, as 
far as possible, executed by contraet, under proper 
superintendence, and commenced and carried on 
with the least possible delay, so as to ensure their 
being completed before next summer. The com- 
mittee having made another recommendation 
that a skilled engineer should be employed by the 
commissioners in carrying on these works, and 
having promised a supplementary report on the 
comparative advantages of using glazed earthen- 
ware pipes in preference to bricks, conclude by 
recommending Mr. Theodore Paul, C.E., to the 
board, as acompetent gentleman to undertake the 
engineering portion of the work. 


TURBINES ON A SMALL SCALE FoR Domestic 
AND TRADE Usze.—In a house at Manchester, a 
water-wheel 4 feet in diameter, consuming fifteen 
gallons of high-pressure water per minute, for- 
merly employed to work the bellows of an organ 
in the drawing-room over the cellar wherein the 
water-power was produced, has been replaced, says 
the local Guardian, by Mr. Schiele, with a turbine 
only 14 inch in diameter, with a 3-inch case 1} 
inch wide, supplied by a #-inch pipe, and con- 
suming less than a gallon of water per minute. 
By a simple regulator the organist can supply his 
instrument with the required wind by simply 
giving a turn to a handle near the organ. By 
availing themselves of the ample supply of high- 
pressure water in Manchester and other towns 
(except as in our antiquated capital) “all persons 
using machines requiring a small amount of 
power,” adds our authority, “ now appear to have 
supplied to them by this invention the means of 
working their machines with no trouble and at & 
trifling cost; while at the same time this kind of 
turbine appears to be equally well adapted for 
turning large mills and works, even when they 
require several hundreds of horses’ power.” 

Roaps anp CrvyrrizaTion.—From the Roman 
times, and much farther than that back, the 
roadmaker has been the great agent of civilizs- 
tion, and the means of national prosperity. As 
with the old roads so it is with the iron rails 
and a remarkable instance of this is shown in the 
fifteenth report of the Scinde Railway Com- 
pany, which has been recently published. It says 
that four or five years ago not more than 2,0 
camels came down yearly from the border counties 
of Central Asia, bringing to Kurrachee oo 
fruits, dyes, and other products of the — 
Daring the year ending 30th June, 1862, = 
camels brought, besides dried fruits and ot “4 
smaller articles, a considerable quantity of woo! j 
and daring nine months of the year ending +” 
June, 1863, 7,000 camels have come down, re 
ing only about 4,000 packages of smaller ween 
but 10,000 bales of wool. ‘This wool was sold’ 
135,000/., of which about 90,0002. was taken 
in English piece goods, and the remainder in i. 
This is the first year the hill-men have ine 
back money, and they are now fully re 
value of their produce. It is expec tha 
year 10,000 camels will arrive with wool. 


